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AMONGST OURSELVES 


This issue of THE Licuorran practically dedicates itself to the 
subject of marriage —a subject with which a great many persons 
will be concerned during the month of June. Analyzers will find 
that few phases of the subject have been neglected here. Com- 
pany-keeping gets serious treatment in a humorous setting in the 
Dialogue of H. F. Wade; the crises that can develop during an 
engagement are exemplified in the second part of “House for 
Sale”; the meaning of the contract of marriage is given almost 
legal expression in the Three Minute Instruction; the ups and 
downs of the first year of married life are shown in “Two June 
Brides” by A. W. Powers; and the outstanding problem of 
married life is dealt with in “Economic Motherhood” by D. F. 
Miller. What the Holy Father thinks of marriage is shown in a 
striking part of the description of his order of the day by C. D. 
McEnniry. 


That’s marriage — source of so many of life’s great joys — 
cause of so much of its misery and pain. Because we sometimes 
think that the latter result outweighs the former in these difficult 
times, the short letter entitled “And Five Were Wise” is included 
in this issue. It has something to say to those who are not married. 
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FOR A CHILD’S BIRTHDAY 





If I were a bird 
And had wings too, 
I'd go right up 
And fly to you. 


And in your ear 
I’d whisper light: 
“I hope you'll have 
A birthday bright ;” 


And in your lap 

I’d drop a great 
Big bag of gifts 

To celebrate ... 


But I’m no bird 
And I haven’t wings — 
So all my wish 
This letter brings, 
That God will on 
You blessings pour 
And birthdays give 
You many more! 
—L. F. Hyland. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





HOW THE POPE SPENDS THE DAY 
(Concluded) 


Cc. D. McEnniry 


- HEN the Pope has finished with the private conferences in his 


study, you say he passes through the halls where various groups 
are waiting for a general audience every day, the same as he did the 
day we had our audience?” 

“Yes. And whether they number five or five hundred, he gives 
each one his hand to kiss as he passes slowly along the line, saying a 
kind word here, asking a question there, or pausing to caress the curly 
head of some wide-eyed, unblinking child. Before leaving each group, 
he blesses them, their dear ones back home and the cargo of medals and 
rosaries they are carrying to their friends. Often too, he makes a short 
address.” 

“What language does he talk? Latin?” 

“Not unless they are a group of foreign priests, or unless Latin is 
the only language in which he can convey his thoughts to their inter- 
preter. He generally speaks Italian. If they are Germans, he speaks 
German. If they are French, he speaks French. For American or Eng- 
lish pilgrims, he may say a few words in their own language. He under- 
stands it, but does not speak it easily.” 

“You remember, when we had our audience, one hall was filled with 
newly-married couples.” 

“That is a custom introduced by the present Pope. Mussolini grants a 
reduction of eighty-five per cent on all Italian railroads to newly-mar- 
ried couples, to enable them to visit the capital of their country. The 
Pope takes advantage of their presence in the City to receive them 
and bless their married life. No matter what other audiences must be 
dropped on account of unforeseen circumstances, he will never allow 
anything to interfere with this one. More than one-hundred-fifty 
thousand couples have already enjoyed this privilege. He gives to 
each bride a blessed rosary and to each bridegroom a medal bearing on 
one side his own image and on the other that of the Blessed Mother. 
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He never allows them to depart without a fervent discourse wherein 
he encourages them to be true to each other and to the sacred duties 
they have assumed and to found staunch Christian homes. He insists 
that everything be made as convenient as possible for them. Nobody 
else can get a ticket for an audience without a proper letter of intro- 
duction. These couples need no other introduction than the license 
showing they were recently married. The Sisters, who are stationed 
near the entrance to the Papal halls to see that no women present 
themselves to the Holy Father in short sleeves or low-necked gowns, 
are smilingly lenient with these young brides. They adjust their attire as 
best they can, and then let them pass. The Pope even provides free 
auto busses to convey them to his summer place in Castel Grandolfo.” 


‘, HAT happy memories to cherish and hand down to their 
children!” cried Dwyer. “Too bad it is only for Italian 
couples.” 

“Who said it is only for Italian couples? The Holy Father shows 
the same consideration for his newly-wedded children from any other 
part of the world. And many of them are learning to take advantage 
of the opportunity.” 

“How I should like to have that blessed privilege!” 

“Remember, Larry, there is one necessary condition from which 
even the Pope cannot dispense you.” 

“What is that ?” 

“You must have a wife.” 

“But say, Father Tim, with all these audiences, the Pope has a sort 
of continuous performance. When does he eat?” 

“When he has finished-with his morning’s work.” 

“Yes, but when is that?” 

“Any time from one till four.” 

“How can the cook know when he is coming?” 

“He can’t. All he can do is prepare the dinner and pray it will not 
harden into concrete before the Pope is ready to eat it.” 

“Wouldn’t it be interesting to know what he has for dinner?” 

“That is no deep, dark secret. He has now what he always had, 
even before he was Pope: a soup, a meat, a vegetable, a piece of cheese, 
an apple or an orange, a glass of light table wine and, occasionally, a 
cigar.” 
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“Does Cardinal Pacelli eat with him?” 

“Nobody eats with him. It is an immemorial custom for the Pope 
to eat alone. While he eats, one of his private chaplains reads to him.” 

“What does he read? A pious book?” 

“Sometimes. Generally, however, he reads headings or important 
paragraphs from the newspapers — and letters.” 

“Do many people write directly to the Pope?” 

“Hundreds of thousands. The great majority, of course, are beg- 
ging letters, or crank letters telling him of visions or prophesies or 
how he ought to run the Church.” 

“And most of them go straight into the waste basket,” said Dywer. 

“Not without first receiving attention. Every letter addressed to the 
Pope is read by one of a group of secretaries, who notes in a blank 
form what it is about or any item of special interest it may contain. 
If any letter seems to merit his personal attention, he has it read in its 
entirety. Many letters are written in strange characters the secretaries 
know nothing about. These are bundled up and sent to the College of 
the Propaganda where there are seminarians of thirty-six different lan- 
guages. Somebody is always found who can deciper the letters.” 

“And after dinner, what?” 

“He takes the air in the Vatican Gardens from four-thirty till five- 
thirty.” 

“How? On foot?” 

“In the beginning of his pontificate, he used to go on foot or in 
a carriage; now he takes an auto —and he wants the driver to speed 
along as fast as the limited space will permit.” 

“And today the papal stables are empty?” 

“Exactly. When the order came a few years ago to do away with 
horses in the Vatican, old Rinaldo wept.” 


“7 , Y HO is Rinaldo?” 

“Rinaldo Jacchini, a son of a coachman, and himself coach- 
man for five successive Popes. He was the bosom friend of every one 
of the Swiss Guards. You can see his portrait painted by one of them — 
a fine figure of a man, six-foot-six, in his black suit, stiff cravat, white 
gloves and high silk hat. Deeply devoted to his august Masters, he was, 
nevertheless, forced regretfully to admit that not one of the five evinced 
any passionate enthusiasm about horses. He did have hope, for a few 
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fleeting instants, for the present Pope, when, one day after the drive, 
the Holy Father paused to look at Ali, the fullblooded Hungarian pur- 
chased years before in the pontificate of Pius X. ‘Padre Santo,’ said 
Rainaldo, ‘he’s old, ’tis true. But he is still a grand, beautiful creature.’ 
The Pope looked from old Ali to old Rainaldo. ‘Just like his driver,’ 
he remarked smiling, and pursued no further the question of horse- 
flesh.” 

“After that hour in the garden, I suppose,’ 
back to his study.” 

“Yes, and to work. Audiences are resumed at once. These evening 
audiences are generally of a more intimate and familiar nature—a 
shrivelled and shattered old Vicar-Apostolic who has at last found heart 
to absent himself for a few months from his mission children in the 
jungle and come to report to his Chief —a diplomat with whom he 
hopes to find, by means of a frank and friendly exchange of views, 
some way out of an impasse for religion in the country represented — a 
Cardinal or monsignor with whom he wishes to go deeper into some 
pressing problem — the governor of the State of Vatican City or some 
other functionary of his little eighty-acre kingdom — an architect with 
plans and specifications for some new construction or for reparations 
or renovations of the old papal buildings. It is also during this time 
that, every Friday, a priest of a religious order comes up to hear the 
Pope’s Confession.” 


’ 


said Dwyer, “he goes 


“How does the Pope make his Confession?” 


“He kneels down, tells all the faults of the past week as well as he 
can remember them, tries to be sincerely sorry and firmly resolved 
never deliberately to commit them again, begs for absolution and accepts 
a penance — just like any of the rest of us poor sinful children of Eve.” 

“He begins these evening audiences at five-thirty. How long does 
he continue this time?” Dwyer inquired. 

“All depends on circumstances. In any case, he remains there in his 
study, either receiving callers or writing, studying or dictating, for five 
hours. Ten-thirty is the signal for ‘lights out’ on this floor. He takes 
the elevator up to his private chapel on the third floor where he gives 
out the rosary while his chaplains respond. Rosary and night prayer is 
finished at eleven. Then comes supper.” 

“For the luvva Mike!” Dwyer ejaculated. 
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“ ERE again,” Father Casey continued, “while the Pope eats, one 

of the chaplains — who has had his own meal hours before — 
reads to him. The Pope’s supper is very light —a thin soup, an egg, a 
little vegetable, raw fruit and a cup of coffee. He then dismisses his 
attendants and goes to his own room. There he reads, writes, prays, 
plans until midnight and later. At last he decides to call it a day and 
goes to bed.” 

Lawrence Dwyer was thinking deeply over all he had learned. Sud- 
denly he looked up: “Father Tim, how is it the Pope always signs 
himself at the foot of public documents ?” 

“Servus Servorum Det.” 

“T have often heard servants wailing about their long daily grind. 
Believe me, Father Tim, their life is just one long party compared with 
that of the Servant of the Servants of God.” 

“And I am wondering what penance I should impose on a certain 
light-headed young man from America who was telling us a few 
minutes ago that the Pope must often find time hanging heavy on his 
hands,” said Father Casey. 


MISGUIDED GENEROSITY 


“You have pared your wit on both sides and left nothing 
in the middle.” Thus the fool to king Lear when the king finds 
himself beset with troubles and left outside the gate of his 
daughter’s palace—a poor wretched beggar. Now there is a 
parallel between the action of Lear and certain characters we 
find in the world. Lear the generous, the foolhardy, gives 
blindly, wantonly, his possessions, his kingly power, his regal 
influence to his sly daughters Regan and Goneril who are of 
the type that take all greedily and return ingratitude for cor- 
% diality, inhospitality for kind parental love. The characters of ® 
our everyday acquaintance in the world are much like Lear. 
We find especially youthful acquaintances similar to this gen- 
erous king. The ever carefree youth who mistakes prodigality . 
for generosity, who believes that spending all his money on the 
amusement of his friend will reap a hundred fold in future 
friendship soon discovers that charity should have begun at 
home —that indeed what he had been conferring upon his 
friends was not in reality charity or love but a foolish wanton- 
ness of his time. 
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OPEN LETTER 
to 
Senator Edward R. Burke 


Dear Mr. Burke: 

The other day I received a copy of a speech recently de- 
livered by you in favor of drastic amendments of the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act. It was sent to me under your 
franking privilege. I understand, from the words of one of 
your fellow senators on the floor of the senate, that you have 
sent out hundreds of thousands of copies of this speech; more- 
over, that you enlisted the help of local Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the States to assist you in addressing them. It is 
too bad for you that that bit of news got out, because, of 
course, it rather reveals the hand you hold before it is played. 

Your message presents itself as a very serious revelation of 
incredible evils resulting from the Wagner Act. I shall not 
go into all the details. However, though you go out of your 
way to repeat over and over again that employees must have 
certain rights, they must be permitted collective bargaining, 
etc., etc., it is as plain as the interests behind you that what 
you really want is the introduction of an amendment into the 
act that will impede or render null the rights you say workers 
should have. 

You begin by scouting the idea that employers as a whole 
impose upon employees. It all depends on what you mean by 
that word “impose.” That they have, by and large, done a great 
deal in the past to prevent collective bargaining; that they 
have on the average not paid a living wage; that they have 
provided no security against depressions, old age, sickness, etc., 
that they have organized themselves into units of power that 
practically dictated the law of the land up to a few years ago; 
that they have had the courts, the banks, the newspapers, and 
the wealth of the country to support whatever they did — these 
are matters of record and not of dispute. Whether it has meant 
any “Imposing” upon, workingmen we shall leave to impartial 
witnesses to decide. 

There is no advertence to any of these facts in your earnest 
appeal for a change in the Wagner Act. One gathers that for 
you they are such righteous things that your main grievance 
is that employers have been a bit impeded in continuing them. 
We do not contend that the Wagner Act is perfect, nor that 
it is being perfectly administered; but until someone comes 
along to correct or perfect it who understands both sides of the 
issue, we shall string along with the Wagner Act. By no means 
do we want it to be amended unto the perpetuation of the 
rugged individualism and economic royalism of which your 
record makes you the champion. 

L. M. MERRILL. 
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DIALOGUE 
PARTNER FOR A PROM 





H. F. Wade 


TIME: Early Spring. 

SCENE: College Student Room. 

(Henry O’Day sits on a divan reading a book. Enters roommate, 
Michael O’Toule.) 

Mike: Henry, Henry, m’lov’, it’s all set! 

Henry: What’s all set? 

Mike: Oh, it’s all set! (embracing Henry) it’s all set! 

Henry: Well, that’s splendid; wonderful; magnificent! There is 
nothing like having things all set. In fact, having things upset proves 
most inconvenient at times. 

Mike: Such drivel. Bah, how you carry on when I’m here to tell 
you about my joy, my happiness, my 

Henry: Say, bold on: what’s her name? Blond or brunette? or is it 
that latest tinge of golden red? Blue or black eyes? pink or cobalt grey? 
Slender or plump? Fast, slow or middle gear? 

Mike: One question at a time, Dearie. 

Henry: Okay, I'll be patient; but first of all: what’s all set? 

Mike: Why, you backward idiot, my date for the prom. 

Henry: Oh, that’s it. 

Mike: Why sure, that’s it. What else in gravy did you think it was? 
What else could it be? Tell me, tell me, you thick headed bloke. 

Henry: What’s the label? 

Mike: Mary Francis Eleanor Sprinklewater. Have you ever heard 
such a galaxy of terms in your life! All except that last hinge. I’m not 
so crazy about that one. Where do you think it could come from? 

Henry: Sprinklewater! Well I’ve heard of pluto water, sulphur 
water, mineral water, but Sprinklewater! I can’t say that I’ve ever had 
its acquaintance. 

Mike: Bah, that shows your lack of education. What’s the matter 
with soda water, sugar water, peach water, ocean water, warm water. 
. . . All foolishness aside; really, ole’ sock, she’s a dream. 

Henry: Not a nightmare, you’re sure! 
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Mike: Of course not. She said she was expecting me to ask her; 
in fact, she turned down two dates, just waiting. . . . Ah, she’s tops. 

Henry: That’s one mark against her. If she knew you like I do, 
she never would have done such a foolish thing. But where does she 
live? I can’t gather even a faint recollection from Sprinklewater ? 

Mike: She hovers about North Drive. 

Henry: Oooooooh, you don’t mean, by any freakish chance, the 
Protestant minister’s daughter ? 

Mike: Ah, the same! I’m not so much in love with her family tree, 
but she’s a bud of rare birth. She’s rosy despite the frost. 

Henry: You brittle headed monkey! I gave you credit for better 
sense than that. 

Mike: Why, where’s the ache? 

Henry: It would be in your head if there were anything there. 

Mike: Come, come, Henrice, what’s the objection? 

Henry: She is not a Catholic! And you know darn well Father 
Thommes wants us to take only girls of our own faith to the prom. 

Mike: Yeh, I heard something like that. But where’s the sense? 

Henry: If you would close that draft of yours long enough to give 
your mind a chance to think, maybe you could see some. 

Mike: (tries it.) No, that won’t work. You had better elucidate, 
Damocles. 

Henry: Have you ever heard of that certain distasteful concoction 
by the name of mixed marriage? 

Mike: Mixed Marriage. . . . Mixed Marriage. . . . Let me think. 
Oh, yeh, that particular thing was served up to us a couple of Sundays 
ago in one of the sermons. Right? Now just what were some of the 
disadvantages of that sort of thing? 

Henry: This is like an exam. But I think I can recall some of them 
for you. 

Mike: Spout, ole’ thing, I’ll bathe beneath the flow of your words. 

Henry: Okay, first of all: Unhappiness. Explanation: first: be- 
tween two people living in such intimate relations, a difference of opin- 
ion in so important a thing as religion cannot help but cause friction, 
resentment at unguarded remarks, and uncomfortable rows. 

Mike: Very good! Close reasoning. Logical conclusion. Spoken like 
a professor. But, my dear, between two people head over heels in love 
with one another, are you not presuming too much even to think that 
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they would dare approach ten miles of such a ticklish subject that might 
cast a blight on their blooming love? 

Henry: Presumption? No. Fact! Roses don’t bloom all year round. 
Neither does that first effervescence of love last through a life time. 
Newlyweds return into ordinary human beings after a year or so of 
honeymooning. 

Mike: You don’t say. 

Henry: Oh, yeh. And they begin to talk of other topics across the 
breakfast and dinner table besides l-o-v-e. And I’m of the same firm 
conviction of Father Thommes, which he gave us in that sermon, that 
they cannot possibly avoid the topic of religion. 

Mike: All right. Is that the only disadvantage? 

Henry: That’s hardly the preface. 

Mike: What are the others? 

Henry: Unhappiness is the usual result between two people who 
really believe in their religion. Between two who are more or less of 
the wishy-washy type, the result is invariably loss of religion entirely. 
There is no explanation needed for that. The third and most important 
disadvantage of this mixed union is spiritual harm to the children. Eight 
cases out of ten, the children grow up with no religion — some not even 
being baptized — or with a religion after a certain vague fashion that 
is worse than no religion. 

Mike: Really it has some bad effects, hasn’t it? 

Henry: Congratulations! I’m beginning to have hopes for you. That 
brain of yours is truly picking up. 

Mike: Not so fast on the gush, Julius. I’ll admit this mixed mar- 
riage stuff looks bad. But where’s the harm in taking this little Belle to 
the prom? Just because her ancestors gave her a bad break, I can’t see 
any sense in depriving her of the joy of my company. Come, come, you 
wouldn’t begrudge her this pleasure. She gets so few chances like this. 

Henry: Tch, Tch! She’s probably rummaging through Emily Post 


right now hunting a reason to give another girl that indescribable pleas- 
ure. 


Mike: Well, what are the objections? 

Henry: Father Thommes told us: Mixed marriages are bad — 
ordinarily gravely wrong — and if we knowingly and willingly enter 
them we commit a mortal sin. Hence to put ourselves knowingly and 
willfully in the danger of mixed marriages is, likewise, a mortal sin. 
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Mike: Why? 

Henry: Because to place ourselves in the occasion of a sin will- 
fully shows, very clearly, a lack of aversion for the sin itself. 

Mike: You think going to the prom with a protestant girl is an 
occasion ? 

Henry: More or less I do. And whether it’s more or less in your 
case, you have little chance of telling. Disregarding willfully the prob- 
ability on your part of it being more of an occasion shows a decided 
bad will as to the consequences. Besides, many a courtship and marriage 
had its beginning at a prom. And if this girl is all you rave she is. . . . 

Mike: Wait a minute, Dumplin’. You mean to tell me every time a 
Catholic takes a non-Catholic girl to a prom he commits a mortal sin? 

Henry: I didn’t say that. 

Mike: Then, what in the name of all sweet little innocent children 
did you say? 

Henry: In the words of Father Thommes: “It is a grave sin to 
start mixed company keeping without a justifying reason.” And I said: 
going to a prom with a non-Catholic is, more or less, depending upon 
the circumstances: the individuals, their ages, et cetera: is an occasion 
to this. 

Mike: Without a justifying reason: What did he mean by that? 

Henry: Simply: If you had some good reason to start going with 
this protestant girl instead of a girl of your own faith, then it would 
be okay for you to go with her. Otherwise not. 

Mike: What are some of these reasons? 

Henry: I can’t remember them all. But here are a few that I do. 
First of all; when the opposite sex in a certain locality is predominantly 
protestant: and you haven’t much of a choice. Secondly, if there is abso- 
lutely no danger of perversion, or loss of the Catholic’s faith; or when 
there is good hope of converting the non-Catholic party. 

Mike: Are those the only ones he gave us? Gee! I wished I hadn’t 
slept through that sermon. ‘ 

Henry: No. He gave us another: If you are pretty sure: No, he 
used a stronger word than that. If you are absolutely sure that there is 
no possible chance of company keeping starting with the protestant 
then you may go out with her once or twice. 

Mike: Before we can take a protestant out with a faultless con- 
science, a fellow has to have one of those reasons, is that it? 
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Henry: Thou hast spoken like a sage. 

Mike: Well, to get back to this prom. I’m getting a little jittery. 
Don’t you think I can drag Mary Francis along under the luxurious 
shade of one of those umbrellas? 

Henry: One of those justifying reasons? 

Mike: Yeh. 

Henry: Surely, not under the first. St. Mary’s Academy has over 
eight hundred Catholic girls, and you know at least half of them. I 
wouldn’t excuse you under the second for if that little Precious turned 
her big liquid eyes up into your face, and the close warmth of her 
perfumed breath made you think you were in Lilac Time, and, in lilting 
tones, said: Sweetie Pie, turn yourself into a Turk for me, you would 
break your neck getting to town to buy a fez. The third reason is the 
only one you have left. You have to decide that for yourself. . . . But 
just one more word from me, kiddo. If this little doll is all you say 
she is, what is going to prevent you from seeking another and another 
and another date. She has only a couple of her tentacles about your big 
tender heart, now. If the prom performance —the memory of her 
divine dancing, her sweet humor, and ready wit, her form, her grace, 
her eyes, her lips, the wicked little way she tosses her head, the . . . 
(Mike hands Henry a large Dictionary) what do you want to do with 
this ? 

Mike: Drop it on my foot. 

Henry: On your foot? 

Henry: Gladly. 

Mike: Ow, Ow, Ow! You clumsy ox! Now, look what you have 
gone and done! Ow, my foot! (picks up telephone) Operator, give me 
North 206. Yes, darling, that’s it. How can you be so intelligent? 
(Telephone buzzes loudly. Mike puts recewer away from ear and 
grins. He looks at foot and winces in dramatic pain.) Hello, Mary 
Francis: How are you, sweetheart? What’s that? Why, Mary, I know 
you a whole week. Well, how are you anyway? That’s lovely. Oh, I see, 
you’re going to town this afternoon. . . . Listen, Mary, I have some- 
thing dreadful to tell you. It has me all broken up. Yes, Henry, the 
clumsiest bloke that ever wore. pants, dropped something heavy on my 
foot. Yes, my roommate. He is an idiot! (Henry's mouth is open.) 
And, well, I won’t be able to take you to the Prom tomorrow night. 
You can get Billy, can’t you? Yes, but, Sweet—I mean— Mary, 
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there’s no sense in my being a wall flower, is there? I knew you would 
see it that way. I’ll take good care of it. Sure, P’ll . . . hello, Mary 
(Mike shakes receiver). Hello, Mary? . . . Well, ’ma .. . Whew! 
(Mike wipes his forehead, and grins at Henry.) That’s that, — Mis- 
sionary. 

Henry: Aw, Mike, you didn’t have to do that. You could have gone 
with her this once with hardly any harm at all. 

Mike: No no, my friend. Your painting of the dangers was just a 
wee bit too real. . . . I love my Catholic Faith. . . . And I might 
' as well tell you: I was softening up on Mary a plenty. . . . The Prom 
would have been my undoing. There is no use taking the chance. Now, 
I’m going to bed, and weep. (sniff) Good night! 








Behind the News 


Most of our American newspapers carried the report 1) of 
the desertion of many Loyalist soldiers into France during the 
last major drive of General Franco, and 2) of the fact that 
the majority of the deserters chose to return to the Red army 
when they could have returned to Nationalist Spain. 

A correspondent of the Catholic Herald of England in Spain 
had an opportunity to interview some of those who had de- 
serted and then returned to Spain. He immediately asked how 
the voting had been done and whether complete liberty had been 
left to the soldiers. This was the reply he received: 

“Yes, there was freedom of choice, but those who voted for 
Franco were obliged to fill in a form with their complete iden- 
tity, and sign a paper stating that they voluntarily chose Na- 
tionalist Spain. Those who wished to return to the Red zone 
4 had merely to say so.... On the face of it, this would seem to 

be a harmless proceeding, but in fact it stopped the majority 
of us from choosing Franco. We knew only too well what 
reprisals awaited our families if we were to desert, and only 
those who were free of family ties dared to do so.” Then the 
man added: “Without this measure I feel quite sure that 80 per 
cent of my comrades would have come over unhesitatingly to 
Nationalist Spain, as we have suffered too much under the 
Red yoke, where there is neither justice nor liberty. I am con- 
vinced that when Franco enters Barcelona he will be greeted 
with even greater enthusiasm than he has met, I am told, in the 
previously conquered towns.” 
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ECONOMIC MOTHERHOOD 





There would be no point in dodging the serious issues involved in this 
article. Neither would there be point in merely bewailing the situation. 


One practical remedy is suggested here, in the hope that more ingenious 
pa will advance it. 





D. F. Miller 


EYOND any possible doubt or argument is the fact that one of 
the major evils of today is the crime of birth-prevention. That 
this crime has already eaten into the ranks of Catholics, that it is be- 
ing responsible for the loss of innumerable souls, will not be gainsaid 
by anyone who has had even passing contact with the lives of Catholic 
people. Some openly boast of their rebellion against God’s law in this 
matter; others make an outward pretense of obedience, while privately 
and secretly they are acting contrary to their words; others still admit 
that they would like to be faithful to God’s commands and yet find 
the price that must be paid so high that they feel themselves forced into 
the use of practices that are evil. 

The reasons advanced by those who limit their families by artificial 
birth prevention fall roughly into three classes. There is the health 
argument, the social argument, and the economic argument. The health 
argument is given by those who have been told by some physician that 
“it would be dangerous or fatal for them to have more children.” Ordi- 
narily it is a shoddy thing for one professional man, such as a priest, 
to criticize the decisions of a professional man in another field, such as 
a doctor; yet experience abundantly testifies to the fact that physicians 
who frequently and indiscriminately utter the above warning are un- 
reliable, because facts which anyone can recognize give the lie to their 
words. True, there are cases in which people must be told that it would 
be dangerous to have children; but cases in which this diagnosis is cer- 
tain are rare in comparison with the many in which doctors have 
blundered on this conclusion, and even then the remedy is not contra- 
ception. 

The second class of reasons advanced for the practice of birth 
prevention may be called the social argument, the least worthy of all 
the unworthy arguments for the commission of a crime. “It is not 
stylish to have more than two or three children,” says the socially per- 
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verted Catholic; or “one will be severely criticized or ridiculed by one’s 
neighbors for having a large family” ; or “everybody is practicing family 
limitation nowadays, why shouldn’t I?” or “a large family ties one 
down, cramps one’s liberty, deprives one of so many social opportunities 
and enjoyments.” Middle-class and rich Catholics practice birth-pre- 
vention for these and similar reasons, and in their pride and sophistica- 
tion act hurt if anyone impugn their righteousness. They may be cer- 
tain, however, that God will impugn their righteousness when they 
stand before Him, despite all their “culture” and “social rating” and 
“external Catholicism.” 


UT we are not concerning ourselves in this article with the health 

argument or the social argument used so often in defense of 
birth-prevention. We have something to say to the proponents of the 
economic argument, which one can recognize as often very difficult for 
even sincere Catholics to withstand. In the uncertain economic situa- 
tion of our times, it is not difficult to realize how much meaning there 
often is behind the statement: “We cannot afford to have children.” 
We are not referring to those who use these words only as a front for 
something else; those who cannot afford to have children only because 
they want every penny of a fair-sized income for comfort and pleasure 
and travel. We mean those who really are in difficult straits, who are 
at their wits’ end to take care of the families they have. There is 
something understandable about their difficulty in the observance of 
God’s law. 

Yet, like all arguments for sin, this remains an argument only so 
long as the real arguments for virtue and obedience to God’s law are 
not considered at all. The arguments for fidelity to the law of nature 
that forbids the practice of artificial contraception are based upon two 
things: the promises of God and the ingenuity of man. 

There can never be a sufficient economic argument for the practice 
of birth-prevention, if God has promised that He will always take care 
of His own. He has promised that; He has said that He will come and 
abide with the man who loves Him and keeps His word and avoids sin; 
he has affirmed that to the man who seeks first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, i.e., to save his soul by obeying God’s law in every detail, 
He will supply all things needful for both body and soul. Moreover 
experience abundantly proves that these promises have been fulfilled ; in 
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fact, we hereby challenge any Christian father and mother who have 
obeyed God in all the serious affairs of life and who yet have been 
allowed to suffer the need of necessary things, to come forth and make 
themselves known. They shall be the first, we are sure. 

The trouble is that too many persons refuse to trust the infallible 
promises of God. At the first blow of misfortune, at the first possibility 
of poverty, they plunge into sin as if it were the only and the neces- 
sary means of escape. Such persons are no argument for the spurious 
fact that God does not take care of His own; they never did possess the 
full confidence on which God made His protnises of care dependent. 
And despite the inequalities of our economic condition, despite the op- 
pression of industrial overlords and the injustices rampant in some 
places against workingmen, it is still true that the man who trusts God 
to the exclusion of all serious sin will be taken care of infallibly by Him. 
He will not be preserved from all suffering, but for every suffering 
he will be given both understanding and grace to bear it well. 


HE second factor that makes folly out of the economic argument 

for birth-prevention is what we have calied the ingenuity of man. 
By that we mean his capacity for adjusting himself to difficult situa- 
tions, his capacity for finding a way out of difficulties without sin, 
once he puts his mind to that task. Sometimes we believe that if only 
half the effort that is spent in finding suitable contraceptives and in pay- 
ing for them either directly or indirectly were spent on trying to find a 
solution for the economic problem entailed in motherhood, the problem 
would have ended long ago. People have not been thinking in that 
direction because the sinful solution seemed so easy and so immediately 
at hand. 

In a broad sense, of course, the solution of the economic problems 
of parenthood involve the whole social problem of today; i.e., so long 
as our economic system excludes living wages and security from the lives 
of workingmen, there will be hardship for them in having children. 
But we do not believe that putting an end to birth-prevention for eco- 
nomic reasons will have to wait until the whole social problem is solved. 
There is a Providence above us which, while it may permit social in- 
justice, will not therefore be rendered impotent to save its loyal 
children from sin. Men of good will, men seeking the kingdom of 
heaven, men using the ingenuity God gave them, can happily do with- 
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out sin, all the injustice and inequality of the world notwithstanding. 
In the words of Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on Marriage, “there 
is no possible circumstance in which husband and wife cannot, strength- 
ened by the grace of God, fulfill faithfully their duties and preserve in 
wedlock their chastity unspotted. . . . God does not ask the impossible, 
but by His commands instructs you to do what you are able, and to 
pray for what you are not able that He may help you.” 

Now, one of the exercises of the ingenuity of man on this economic 
problem of parenthood has produced a new type of parish organization, 
one of whose principal aims is to help Catholics save their souls by 
lessening the force of the argument that they cannot afford to have 
children. It is called the Maternity Guild plan, was devised by the Rev. 
Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., some years ago, and has been operat- 
ing successfully, under approbation and encouragement of bishops, in 
parishes of several large cities of the United States. 

A Maternity Guild, according to this plan, is an organization of 
husbands and wives and other supporting and contributing members 
within a parish with the following objectives, listed in the order of their 
importance: 1) To foster and promote appreciation of the dignity and 
nobility of parenthood ; 2) to inculcate obedience to the law of God upon 
the married and all others who deal with maternity cases in a profes- 
sional or advisory capacity; 3) to enable married persons in moderate 
circumstances to enjoy the advantages of hospitalization or other com- 
petent care in the event of maternity confinement, in return for regu- 
larly paid dues, without further expense; 4) as far as the resources of 
the Guild permit, to afford similar care to the deserving poor; 5) to 
provide, should the financial-development of the Guild permit, other 
economic relief to the families of Guild members. 


T IS to be noted that the primary purpose of the Guild is not ma- 
terial but spiritual and intellectual; it sets out to combat the false 
philosophy about marriage and its use that has caused the collapse of 
marital morality even among Catholics today. Without that it would be 
futile to present any plan for lightening the economic burdens of fath- 
ers and mothers. They must be helped first to understand the exalted 
character of their state, its noble place in the plan of God’s creation and 
the supernatural order of Christianity, the strictness of its laws, and the 
evil connected with their infraction. 
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In thus binding a parish group together for the sake of instructing 
them in the Catholic principles pertaining to marriage, the Guild will 
accomplish more than mere enlightenment for its individual members. 
It will offset the terrific power of the social conventions and maxims 
which damn the married couple that dares to raise its voice or adopt 
principles against the established vogue. Society today has practically 
abandoned natural morality as it applies to marriage, and it exercises a 
vicious pressure on Catholic couples to do the same. The Maternity 
Guild sets up a public society movement against that pressure; it gives 
its members the backing of a solid group so that they will not have to 
feel that they are outcasts in their fidelity to God’s law. 

The secondary and supporting aims of the Guild are concerned with 
putting into practice a workable plan for lightening the financial bur- 
dens of parenthood. For this purpose the Guild enlists several kinds 
of members: 1) family members, who pay a certain amount of dues each 
month, in return for which they are entitled to have the full expenses 
of every confinement paid by the Guild; 2) founders and patrons, i.e., 
contributors of a sum of money to the capital fund of the Guild; in 
return for which they enjoy all its spiritual privileges, even though 
they do not or cannot benefit by the material privileges it provides; 
3) associates, i.e., all those who in any professional capacity assist in 
carrying out the purposes of the Guild. These three groups form a 
unified organization, with a detailed schedule of arrangements for hos- 
pitalization and medical care for mothers, and of rules and constitutions 
for the various meetings and functions of the Guild. 


T WILL be inevitable for someone to say that this plan involves 

too much work, too much organization, in a day when all Church 
organizations are struggling for a mere existence. The objection of 
course is right in line with the weakness of those Catholics for whom 
birth-prevention is the easy way out, and with the plans of the devil 
himself to win countless souls through the commission of that sin. 
Birth-prevention is a major evil among Catholics, therefore major efforts 
must be made to combat it. The ingenuity and worry that parents use 
in seeking sure ways of limiting their families without denying them- 
selves the pleasures of their state must be directed and guided towards 
lessening the force of at least one of the arguments they present for 
their sins. That thought alone should be sufficient to put into action the 
zeal of both priests and people for the salvation of souls. 
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———- Three Minute Instruction —— 


ON MARRIAGE 


June is called the month of brides. Many a happy bride 
will go to the altar during this month to pledge herself to love 
the man of her choice until death, and to promise to fulfill all 
the responsibilities that marriage imposes upon her. Some of 
these will be so much concerned with the external circumstances 
of their wedding that they will scarcely think of the serious 
responsibilities it entails. They need a meditation on the mean- 
ing of marriage. 


1. Marriage according to the law of nature is a contract between 
a man and a woman by which they surrender to one another the 
bodily rights necessary for the generation of children, and promise 
love, fidelity, and mutual help in their personal, conjugal, and family 
tasks until death. 


2. Marriage, according to the law of Christ, is a sacrament, i.e. out 
of the natural contract husband and wife make with one another, 
Christ has made a religious sign to which He infallibly attaches 
supernatural graces that will help them fulfill-their tasks in a super- 
natural manner. ; 

3. The first and essential purpose of marriage is the generation 
and proper education of children. From the character and necessity 
of this purpose flow the unchangeable attributes of marriage; indis- 
solubility, which means that there is no authority in the world that 
can break the bonds of a marriage that has been validly contracted 
and rightly consummated; and unity, which means that it is impos- 
sible to contract a second marriage while a consort of a first mar- 
riage is still alive. 


4. Secondary, but important purposes of marriage are the mutual 
companionship and love that husband and wife can, by their com- 
plementary characters, give to one another; and those mutual joys 
and pleasures that will make it easier for them to avoid sin —espe- 
cially sins of the flesh. 


5. All the rights and duties of marriage must be carried out in 
complete subordination to the eternal destiny of man and in con- 
formity with the state of Christians as adopted children of God. 
This is not easy —even not possible without special help from God: 
that is the reason why Christ made marriage a Sacrament and attached 
to it special graces. 


These are plain truths; yet experience proves that many 
couples enter marriage without having them plainly in view. 
Like business men going over a purchase or sale contract word 
for word before signing it, young brides and bridegrooms 
should study the contract they are about to make. Fewer fail- 
ures to keep it would result. 
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WHY A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER? 


- A MATTER OF NAMES ONLY OR OF 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 


A. T. Zeller 


TTENDING the meetings and discussions of the First National 

Catholic Social Action Conference in Milwaukee during the first 

days of May was an experience that one will not easily forget. Not the 

least that contributed to the enjoyment of the experience was the fine 
weather — thanks to divine Providence and the Queen of May. 

Not the whole of the social order was under discussion. It was rather 
the limited field of economic and industrial life that was considered: “A 
Christian Social Order” — that was inscribed so to speak over the 
whole convention as a motto; that was on the tongue of every speaker. 

THE NATURAL ORDER 

Immediately there leap to one’s mind all the intricacies of money 
and finance, all the ramifications of economics and business. What has 
Christianity to do with them? 

“The whole first part of the ‘Fortieth Year’ of Our Holy Father,” 
said someone, “is based on the natural law; there is no reference to 
Faith or revelation.” 

“Why then,” asked someone, “do we call it a Christian social order?” 

Look at the summary “of the principles which may be regarded as 
basic to the development of a Christian Social Order in a democracy,” 
as stated by the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, 
Mont., at the last general meeting. He was spokesman of the conven- 
tion. In twenty-one principles he summed up the Christian Social Order. 
We cannot, on account of space limitations, bring them all in review; 
nor need we. For our purpose it will be sufficient to consider some. 
For instance: 

“1. That Industry and financial power must not be divorced from 
social responsibility: such power must always have in view the good 
of the industry or business as a whole and also the common good. 

“2. That a prominent aim of industry should be to provide stable em- 
pioyment so as to eliminate the insecurity and the other social ills that 
arise from excessive changes of employment and residence.” 

Here are some general principles regarding industry which common 
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sense and sound reason could make well-informed, reasonable men see. 
The mere study of industrial society in its nature and objectives should 
reveal them. 

Still more is this apparent when we take up the succeeding state- 
ments of Bishop O’Hara — under the caption: 

“Man and Machine.” “3. That as machinery is introduced into in- 
dustry, workers thereby displaced should be guaranteed adequate pro- 
tection. 4. That employment should be available for workers at not 
less than a family living income. 5. That a Christian Social Order in 
America will look forward to some participation by employes in profits 
and management. 6. That a wide distribution of ownership of property 
should be encouraged by legislation.” 

Here we evidently pass from principles to more or less specific 
application, to modes of procedure; we have the elements of a program 
— presupposing ideas and principles. But they are substantially such as 
might be known without divine revelation. 

In articles nos. 12 and 13 we very definitely enter into a still more 
natural field, that is, of purely rational and éxperimental justification. 
We read: “12. That there must be an increase of wealth produced, if 
there is to be an adequate increase of wealth distributed. 13. That a 
proper objective of monetary policy is to avoid rapid and violent fluctua- 
tions in commodity price levels.” “15. That a balance must be main- 
tained between an industrial and agricultural population, and between 
the rewards for industrial and agricultural activity. 16. That a healthy 
agricultural system will encourage the family farm rather than the 
commercial farm.” ; 

These suppose right moral principles as well as a careful study of 
economics. 

Again we enter into the political field, controlled by the science of 
government directly, as in no. 17, 18, and 19, —to stand finally on di- 
tectly moral grounds in succeeding statements. Thus: “17. That the 
family rather than the individual is the social and economic unit; and 
its needs must be recognized both by industry and by the State. 18. That 
there are natural rights possessed by human persons and families which 
God has given and which the State cannot abrogate. . . . 21. That a 
Christian Social Order involves decent housing for all the people.” 

It must be clear that at the bottom of all such financial, industrial, 
political elements of the program there are certain fundamental ideas 
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and principles that alone give the program consistency and stability. 

President Hutchins, of the Chicago University, well said: “Economic 
and social injustice does not result from lack of information, lack of 
natural resources, or any failure of technology. We are plentifully sup- 
plied with all these. No, the principal issue of our day is a moral and 
intellectual one. The great problem of labor, capital, the Constitution, 
the judiciary, communism, fascism, war and peace revolve around funda- 
mental questions which every student ought to face intelligently, ques- 
tions affecting the evils of economic activity, of organized society, and 
of human life.” 

THE CHRISTIAN ORDER 

Now what are these fundamental principles? The absolute value of 
human life and the dignity of the human being, both based on his 
possession of an immortal soul and an eternal destiny; the fundamental 
equality of all men by reason of this value and dignity ; the untouchable 
and inalienable rights that flow from this value and dignity; the social 
character of the human being and the rights and duties that flow from 
it; the State (political society) is “an organization to promote the com- 
mon good. The common good is that condition of peace, order and 
economic sufficiency which provides happiness for all to the degree in 
which they can participate in it.” (President Hutchins) The State is 
for the individual, not the individual for the State. These I would call 
fundamental principles at the bottom of Christian Social Order as con- 
tained in Bishop O’Hara’s statements. 

These principles can indeed be known by human reason apart from 
revelation or from any teaching of Christ. The same is true of the 
program as detailed by Bishop O’Hara in 21 points and briefly sug- 
gested by Archbishop Mooney of Detroit, in these words: 

“That program stands for the protection of private property and for 
the uplift of the proletariat through a more just distribution of that prop- 
erty, but it does not stand for any government absolutism. On the con- 
trary, that program retains, in its system of occupational groups, the 
democratic processes which Americans revere, and reflects, in its atti- 
tude towards government’s part in economic life, the traditional Chris- 
tian principles which the founding fathers wrote into our American 
Constitution.” 

We might indeed imagine both principles and program worked out 
by an Aristotle and applied in a pagan State. Would we call them. — 
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then, a Christian Social Order? Certainly not; because thus, they would 
have nothing to do with Christianity except in outward similarity. 

What do we mean then by a Christian Social Order? By Christian 
we mean deriving from Christ in some way, —at least that. 

Someone said that this proposed order, with its principles and pro- 
gram are substantially rational; only the perfection of the order is 
Christian. Now besides being vague and indefinite, this view does not 
seem to explain satisfactorily why we talk simply and entirely of a 
Christian Social Order. 

At times it is taken to mean apparently an order once put into prac- 
tice, and that with happy results, by Christendom. Thus Archbishop 
Mooney says: 

“The very preamble of our Constitution enshrines root ideas which 
come out of the Christian centuries.” In another passage also, he speaks 
of “the traditional Christian principles which the founding fathers wrote 
into our American Constitution.” 

But as anyone can see, the mere fact that such an order, worked out 
along the lines of natural law as such, was used in a society of Chris- 
tians, would make this order only accidentally Christian. 

Again one might call the order Christian in as far as it could not 
be maintained effectively, except with the aids supplied by Christian 
Faith. Thus Bishop O’Hara says, in the 20th statement of his sum- 
mary: “That a Christian Social Order can be maintained only on the 
basis of a full acceptance of the person and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ.” Taken strictly, this would not allow us to call the Order itself 
a Christian Order — but rather a rational and natural order, which, 
because of the weaknesses of human nature and the difficulties of the 
obligations entailed, could be maintained only by those who are guided 
and strengthened by the teachings and helps provided by the Christian 
Religion. 

This, therefore, while true, does not seem to be the whole truth. 

Others speak of a Christian approach to the solution of the social 
problems of mankind. Thus F. Baerwald (America, Apr. 16, 1938) 
says: 

“But the acquisition of a new attitude towards social and economic 
problems is not an overnight affair. The mere discovery of the 
modern social problem should not be confounded with finding a solution. 

Nor does the proclamation of sound principles suffice. In fact we have 
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to realize that a Catholic approach to actual social problems does not 
consist of adopting liberalistic principles of economics adorned with 
quotations from Papal encyclical.” 

Here again we have evident vagueness in the application of the term 
Christian, a vagueness which to my mind is not removed by saying 
that the “spirit” of the Social Order is Christian. To clarify the matter, 
I would offer the following suggestions. 

In the first place, Christian must mean deriving from Christ — as 
the Son of God, sent by the Father to establish His Kingdom on earth. 
This was the Father’s business of which He spoke so often. 

Now Christ taught by word and act — preaching the broad prin- 
ciples of human living, individual and social. Some of these are prin- 
ciples of the natural law — knowable by the human reasons alone, but 
so often unknown, so often ignored, so often rejected by men — that 
a restatement on His part was necessary. Archbishop Mooney said 
in his eloquent address: “They (Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI in their 
encyclicals)- had in mind to bring to bear upon all the reaches of social 
life the saving force of these undying moral laws which are written 
in the heart of man and in the word of God.” 

Besides this Christ taught many things which are purely revealed 
truths, entirely above the power of human reason to calculate or divine. 

But whatever Christ taught — whatever principles of living He in- 
culcated — there was always one viewpoint — the viewpoint of eternity 
— He had always man’s everlasting and supernatural destiny in mind. 
Man was no longer a mere man — he was a man destined to become, 
in a sense, divine. 

It is this precisely that gives to His teaching and His principles, — 
as we may rightly call them because He restated and reinforced them 
(when natural), — a wide horizon, a higher truth, a deeper conviction, 
a more effective sanction, a new spirit or motive in application, — in a 
word social teaching vivified by the spirit of that wider society: The 
_ Kingdom of God. This is Christ’s Kingdom. 


Thus while names remain the same, realities differ. In the natural 
order we can speak of faith, hope and love,— of justice, individual 
and social, of prudence, temperance and fortitude and all the allied vir- 
tues. In the supernatural order we find the same names, — only in this 
order human nature and its activities and relationships is always seen 
in the light streaming from His everlasting goal — God. 
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Christ gave us principles ; He did not map out a program. Principles 
are like the roots of trees: as the vitality comes from the roots, so the 
vitality of programs and systems comes from fundamental principles. 
Cut a tree from its roots and we have a semblance of a tree still; yet, 
it really is no longer a living thing, it is a dying thing. Cut off our So- 
cial Order from the principles of Christ, the principles of the natural 
law which He (their author) restated and reinforced and gave a higher 
direction, and we no longer have a truly Christian Social Order. 





More Commandments 





The practice of making up new sets of ten commandments 
has taken on -the character of a fad. The following set has 
been published by the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians in connection with the celebration of “Brotherhood Day” 
this year. These commandments are intended as a bar to re- 
ligious intolerance, and rightly practiced, should accomplish 
their purpose: 

1. I will honor all men and women regardless of their race 
or religion. 

2. I will protect and defend my neighbor and my neighbor’s 
children against the ravages of racial or religious bigotry. 

3. I will exemplify in my own life the spirit of good-will 
and understanding. 

4. I will challenge the philosophy of racial superiority by 
* whomsoever that philosophy may be proclaimed, be these per- * 
sons kings, emperors, dictators or demagogues. 

5. I will refuse to join or be identified with any organiza- 
tion that has for its purpose the spreading of anti-Semitism, 
anti-Catholicism or anti-Protestantism. 

6. I will do more than live and let live; I will live and help 
live. 

7. I will protest against every manifestation of racial or ~ 
religious prejudice. 

8. I will, until my dying day, establish comradeship with all 
those who seek to exalt the spirit of love and reconciliation 
throughout: the world. 

9. I will not be misled by the lying propaganda of those 
who seek to set race against race or nation against nation. 

10. I will be all things to all men; to the Jew I will be a 
Jew, to the Christian a Christian, nor will I be divorced from 
this purpose by threats of personal violence or of social ostra- 
cism, so help me God. 
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HOUSES 





HOUSE FOR SALE (Il) 





This is the second part of a three part story — about a new house, an 
unusual seller, a good girl, and an average young man. 





D. F. Miller 


O SAY that Anne Rawlings was in a “dither” as she left the 
"ae that James Wolff had demonstrated to her would be putting 
it mildly. She had just passed through the unique and upsetting experi- 
ence of meeting a man who did not care a rap what anybody thought or 
said about him; who had sacrificed a dream and a girl and a home 
for the sake of principle; who flaunted convention and standardized 
business sense and the stereotyped maxims of the masses with carefree 
abandon because he was so convinced of the eternal verities in which he 
believed. Anne Rawlings was Catholic enough to feel a glow of ad- 
miration for such a character, and human enough to feel a strong sense 
of attraction for the man. 

But apart entirely from the effect the man had on her, was the 
effect of his house. The possibility of moving into a house like that 
overwhelmed her with desire. It had everything a prospective bride 
might ever dream about having —even as a faint future possibility 
after many years of apprenticeship in far less pleasing surroundings. 
All she could think of was that she wanted a home like that — and the 
fact that the present owner had almost placed it within her reach made 
her desire almost uncontrollable. 

Then would come the thought of the condition he had laid down. 
“If your husband-to-be is like you, germ-free, the house is yours at 
your own price and on your own terms.” In those words sprouted the 
seedlings of despair. Her husband-to-be was not germ-free; as a 
matter of fact, he was exactly the opposite of James Wolff in almost 
everything that mattered. He was a very standardized young man. He 
believed in convention and custom without thinking about them; he 
could quote current platitudes by the yard; he would never dream of 
doing or saying anything that would give others the faintest suspicion 
that he was queer. Everybody called him a solid sensible young man. 
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He knew how to play up to the right people to get along. He was not 
the slightest bit interested in Anne’s religion, though he was willing 
to go through the necessary instructions before marriage. It was not 
that he had anything against it, but to him there were more important 
things in life. In short, he was like a hundred thousand young men of 
his age. 

Anne had known this all along and had adjusted herself to it. 
Now she realized it was exactly what James Wolff condemned when 
he talked about being “germ-free.” With a wince she also realized 
that when he found out what sort of man Howard Johnson, her 
fiance, was, he would have to revise his opinion about her own right 
to be called germ-free. After all, he himself had given up a girl he 
loved for less reason than she had. The thought of what James Wolff 
would think about her troubled her more deeply than she was willing 
to admit. 

Well, there was only one thing to do. She would make one great 
effort to shake Howard out of his self-satisfied, standardized state. 
Before showing him James Wolff’s house, she would try to make him 
what James Wolff wanted the new owner of his house to be. 


OU can’t guess, Anne,” said Howard Johnson, the first moment 
Wy sie were alone that evening, “what happened today.” 

There was only one thing that could have caused the beaming joy 
that showed all over the man. But Anne, so full of her own thoughts . 
and plans, refused to guess. “No, what?” she said. 

“T got a raise! In an office of thirty people, the boss calls me to 
his desk and tells me he heard about my getting married soon and gives 
me a raise of twenty a month. Can you beat that or even tie it? Why, 
we can change all our plans, revise our whole budget. You’re not going 
to marry a pauper after all!” 

They were setting out for one of their usual evening drives in 
his father’s car. It was a glorious June evening, with the dusk seeming 
to hesitate before yielding to dark. He had to drive carefully while they 
were yet in the city, because at almost every corner there were children 
playing on or about the streets. 

“That’s great,” said Anne. Then, as if the topics were connected ; 
“I was out hunting a house or apartment again today.” 

“Find anything ?” 
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“Well, there were several prospects.” Her mind kept saying: there 
was only one prospect — only one. But she did not know how she could 
explain what that one involved. She veered off on a tangent. 

“Howie,” she said, “I wish you could be more serious about my 
religion.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked, not unkindly, but solicit- 
ously. “I’m trying to do everything necessary. I’m taking the instruc- 
tions and all that. I’ll promise whatever it is they want me to promise. 
What more could I do?” 

“But it doesn’t mean anything to you personally. I mean, you’re 
doing all that for me, but you yourself never think about it as if it could 
ever have any bearing on your own life.” 

“I guess I’ll have to admit that’s true, Anne,” he said. “I really don’t 
see why I should get all excited about it personally. I wouldn’t want 
to hurt you for the world, but you must know that I am pretty well 
satisfied with life as it is — and there are thousands more like me.” 

“That’s just it,” said Anne. “You're so satisfied to be like — like 
the mob. Do you think that is an intelligent way of looking at things? 
Might there not be something that the crowd is missing — something 
worth while?” 

“Yes, but where would it get me to go in for something that would 
make me different from everybody else I know? I’ve got to make a 
living for you —I want to get ahead — to get a pile of jack so that we 
can have what we want and go where we please some day. That’s my 
idea of what life is for and I’m not going to risk any setbacks. As re- 
gards religion —I’ll never interfere with yours. I know how much it 
means to you — and you'll never find me in your way. But I just can’t 
get warmed up about it for myself. But listen, Anne, we’ve gone into 
all that before. Why get so serious about it all of a sudden? Let’s 
talk about my raise or our plans. Tell me“about the houses you saw 
today.” ; 

“All right, I will,” said Anne, with a decisive air. “There was one 
house I saw that was so perfect, so beautiful, so ideal that I can’t get 
it out of my mind. And we can have it at our own price and on our own 
terms.” 

“What’s this? What’s the idea of holding cut on me? That’s bigger 
news than my raise. Say it again, Anne.” 

“The house is perfect, and we can have it on our own terms — 


but only on one condition.” 
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“Oh, I knew there was a catch. What is it?” 
“I don’t know whether you will understand. It has to do with 
what we were just talking about.” 


OWARD swung the car into the parking space of a “curb-serv- 

ice” stand and shut off the engine. He saw that the waiters were 

busy for the time, and turned half-way in the seat and looked at Anne. 
“Just what,” he said, “are you driving at?” 

Anne felt panic coming on. Faced with the necessity of explaining 
the strange story of the house on Fairlawn Avenue, she knew how im- 
possible it would be to make Howard understand. Her panic drove 
her into an outburst of words that was almost incoherent. 

“The house is up in the new section of town on Fairlawn Ave. 
The owner is a Mr. Wolff, and he’s a Catholic, and the girl he was 
going to marry left him or he left her or something. You see, they 
had an argument about religion because he built the house, or had it 
built, with a beautiful chapel in it, and she didn’t like it. Now he’s go- 
ing to move to a different city to forget all about her — and he wants to 
sell the house to a couple that wants the chapel and everything just as 
it is. You ought to hear him talk about it—he’s so generous and 
sincere and kind —I mean—the house is just perfect and he will 
practically give it away if the right couple comes along —a couple that 
is perfectly agreed about religion and having a chapel and things.” 
Anne was out of breath, but saw that she had botched things. 

Howard’s face grew troubled, then ironic. The waiter came and 
fixed the little tray on the side of the car, and he pleasantly gave his 
order. Then the ironic look returned, and he said: 

“Oh, so there’s a he-man involved in it? Is that what makes it so 
perfect?” 

Anne was terrified at his tone, and at something in her own heart. 
“Oh, don’t be mean about it,” she said. “I wouldn’t have told you about 
it if I didn’t think we — we might possibly have the house some day.” 

“Yeah, and this brave strong man puts down a condition that we’ve 
got to take his religion and chapel — whatever that is — to get his house. 
What kind of a nut is he, anyway?” 

“He’s not a nut.” 

“Well, he’s a crank, then, and you fell for him. O Lord!” 

Anne, driven to despair by the course the conversation had taken, 
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did something of which she was to be ashamed the rest of her life. She 
said quietly but firmly: 

“It seems to me that if you are so interested in our having a nice 
home, you could at least offer to do something about getting this house. 
There isn’t another home like it in the city. I should imagine that 
even if you can’t believe everything I do, you would at least offer to 
make believe when a chance like this comes along. Instead of that, you 
just get jealous about it.” 

Having said the words, Anne felt like bursting into tears. She 
felt like a traitor just after a betrayal. She felt worse when Howard 
immediately took up her words. 

“All right, I’ll look at the house with you. And if all that this 
big goof who owns it wants is that the people who buy it be crazy 
about religion, I’ll show him I can be as crazy as the next one. I'll 
take tomorrow afternoon off, and we'll go over together.” 

Then Anne’s tears did come. Not understanding the cause, Howard 
softened and spoke gently. He was all kindness the rest of the evening. 


T HAS often been remarked that human nature is absolutely un- 
predictable. Here was Anne Rawlings, with a sleepless night be- 
hind her, with a soul torn with the sense of her own infidelity to her 
ideals, yet still, about to take part in a conspiracy of deceit. Was it 
her unconquerable desire for the big house that drove her? Was it her 
fear of Howard’s wrath and jealousy that made her go through with 
the suggestion she had made in a moment of panic? Was it an unad- 
mitted, even unconscious desire to go back to the house, to talk again to 
the man who had so strangely moved her? 

It is hard to give a direct answer; at any rate, here she was, on a 
warm June afternoon, on her way to visit the house once more with 
Howard Johnson at her side. They had not even spoken of what he 
was to say or do; the last words they had had on that subject were her 
challenge and his acceptance the night before. 

They had to wait some time at the door of the Fairlawn house be- 
fore their ring was answered. Finally, just as Anne was trying to 
decide whether her desire to run was stronger than her desire to remain, 
the door opened and James Wolff appeared. He had on a pair of old 
trousers and a white shirt open at the collar that bore marks of asso- 
ciation with coal or some other dark substance. He grinned when he 
saw Anne. 
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“Hello,” he said, “Its the germ-free lady. Don’t mind my appearance. 
I was digging out some new shelf-room in the basement. Come in.” 

Anne felt strangely at ease now that the first meeting was over. “Mr. 
Wolff,” she said, “this is Mr. Howard Johnson. He wants to look 
over the house with me.” 

“Fine,” said James Wolff. “Just sit down and I’ll be with you in a 
minute — as soon as I wash some of this dirt off my hands.” 

Anne sat down, but Howard moved quietly around the big living 
room, taking in the various features that had so captivated Anne. James 
Wolff came in and plunged right into conversation. 

“It was my idea — it is my idea,” he said, “to put two things into 
a home. One is an atmosphere of peace and comfort and solidity; an 
atmosphere that can only be created by simple beauty — by appealing — 
you might almost say — homely art, in the best sense of the word 
homely; by variety, and individuality, those indefinables that make for 
personality in a home as well as a human being. Do you understand ?” 

He was looking directly at Howard as he asked the question, like 
a school master quizzing a pupil. Howard answered: “Yes, of course,” 
but Anne realized he had been lost long before. 

“The other thing,” said James Wolff, “is one’s principles about 
life. If a man can’t express what he believes in the very walls and 
windows, the rooms and arrangements of his home—there is some- 
thing wrong either with him or with his principles. A home is a per- 
son’s life: it laughs with him, weeps with him, suffers with him, talks 
with him. A man has to make his home talk to him about the right 
things — and no amount of talking outside his home can make up for 
the lack if his home is silent about the things that really matter. 

“Of course, you understand that to express these two things nowa- 
days, a home has to be different. Let’s go around and I’ll show you 
what I mean.” 

The strange trio began walking through the house. Anne, relieved 
that the proprietor was doing all the talking, but fearful every time 
she saw him cast a quick glance at Howard. Howard, utterly be- 
wildered, forgetting his hot words with Anne, dazed by the shock of 
his first meeting with a man who in every word showed a supreme 
contempt for the philosophy of a hundred thousand men exactly like 
himself. And James Wolff, talking glibly, explaining a bit of porcelain 
from China, waxing eloquent over a Madonna of some little known 
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master, gesturing, declaiming, asking questions and then answering 
them himself before anyone could get in a word. 


OWARD was carrying himself off well,—he had made no 

breaks, had oh’ed and ah’ed at very timely places. Finally they 

came to the study, with the chapel in the alcove on the second floor. 

Here James Wolff suddenly paused in his flow of words. He merely 
said “Go in,” and then stood at the door and watched them. 

There is something about the actions and manners of a genuine 
Catholic in a church or chapel, no matter how modest, that cannot be 
feigned except by a consummate actor. In the presence of religious art 
— paintings or statues or decorations —a non-religious man may show 
a degree of reverence that can be mistaken for religion; but in the com- 
plete setting of the church or chapel, there is no mistake possible. 
Either he fits naturally and unconsciously into oneness with that set- 

*ting, or he shows himself to be an outsider looking on something strange 
and new. 

James Wolff stood at the door of his chapel room and watched 
Howard Johnson. He saw in his eyes the first look of incredulous 
amazement at the unexpected sights around him. He saw around his 
lips the faintest trace of tolerant amusement that usually follows 
amazement in such circumstances. He saw the efforts being expended to 
be at ease, with all its tell-tale contradictions. After a moment he stopped 
looking and merely leaned against the doorpost waiting until the 
inspection would be over. Finally Howard Johnson came toward him. 

“Tt’s great,” he said, “It’s swell —” 

James Wolff said nothing. He turned and walked down the steps. 
He kept on walking until he came to the front door. He opened the 
door and stood aside and with the merest jerk of his head indicated the 
outdoors to the man who had followed him, with Anne trailing behind. 

“IT say,” said Howard, pausing before the door. “What’s the 


" matter ?” 


A very quiet voice answered him. It did not need to be loud. 
“Of all the despicable things that a rotten world has produced, there 
is nothing more contemptible than its hypocrites. Get out.” 

Howard Johnson’s face went pallid. He wet his lips with his 
tongue and then bit his lip, not to hold back any words, but because 
he had no words to say. Then he took a step across the threshold, but 
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as he did so, he heard behind him a cry that was half a moan and half 
a scream. He turned quickly just in time to see Anne’s body falling like 
a dead weight to the floor. 
She did not strike the floor. James Wolff caught her in his arms. 
(To be concluded) 





Seven Deadly Virtues 


A clever summary of seven “deadly virtues” was made re- 
cently by a New York Rabbi, Abraham L. Feinberg. They 
are virtues, because we have set them up as supreme standards ; 
they are “deadly” because they destroy the finer values of life: 

“Bigness’ — Our Society is like a dinosaurus burdened with 
a bulk we cannot control. Statistics are a false god. 

“Speed” — An airplane traveling 250 miles an hour to rain 
bombs on children is not higher in the scale than our fore- 
fathers who trudged by foot to conquer the wilderness. 

“Complexity” —a novel, or an idea, is not worth more be- 
j cause we cannot unravel its meaning. The, “Complex” cult 
°) should be ended. * 

“Novelty” — Our tastes, like a used car, lose half their value 
when they are a day old. Yet the Bible and the pyramids make 
our latest machine-made gadgets seem cheap and futile. 

“Leisure” — Like a poor man inheriting a legacy, we have 
received leisure from science. But we don’t know how to use it. 

“Pleasure” — Most of us pay to be entertained by others. 
Real joy must come from within ourselves. 

“Money’ —the tyranny of the dollar-sign is the most abso- 
lute dictatorship on earth. People are so obsessed by money 
that they have no time to be happy. 














Definition of Mediocrity 

. . so good, and yet not better; so full of light, and 
yet falling so far short of it; doing so many good acts, and } 
yet not doing more; with so few faults, but so few excellences ; 
so blameless, yet deserving so little praise; so full of good feel- 

- ing, and so spare in good works; so ready to give, but so } 
narrow in gifts; so regular in devotions, and so little devout; 
so pious, yet so worldly; so ready to praise the good works 
of others, and so slow to do the like; so full of censures of 
other men, and so unenergetic and lukewarm themselves.” 


— Cardinal Manning. 





“ 








AND FIVE WERE WISE 





A tribute to that group of unsung virgins, waiting for the coming of 
the Bridegroom, their lamps trimmed with the oil of sacrifice. 





E. Whalen 
Dear Molly: 


So he’s gone. At last old “Pop” has crossed the final horizon into 
the Great Beyond and those poor sightless eyes that for the last ten 
years ached to see the birds and the flowers and the colors they loved 
are now feasting on the Beauty and Splendor of God. And those paint 
brushes that hang straight and stiff in his old work closet are now re- 
placed by big gold and silver ones for “Pop” is no longer whitewashing 
ceilings and shellacking kitchen walls — he’s painting stars and crescents 
and angels’ wings and harps. He’s with your “Mom” too, who looks so 
different — so dazzling, so unearthly — and yet the same “Mom” who 
made the earth revolve backwards for him when she left him many sun- 
sets ago. They’re together again, Molly —they must be happy. Fifty 
years married this month and they are celebrating their jubilee in 
Heaven, the only one place where everything is really golden. 

With “Pop’s” going, Molly, your job is done. The burden that you 
have so heroically borne fell from your fatigued shoulders with his 
last breath. It was a heavy burden, Molly — it must have been killing 
at times — but God always fits the burden to the back and while you 
were carrying your cross day by day He was right behind you, relieving 
you when it cut in too hard — the relief that nobody gave Him when He 
was struggling up to Calvary with His cross. Maybe you thought that 
nobody was watching you in your daily crucifixion, that nobody cared. 
Yes, there was, Molly. Even though your own brothers and sisters and 
your neighbors seemed not to notice that you were carrying the burden 
of an aged blind father and that it hurt terribly at times there was 
always somebody who saw you. One day He carried the burden of all 
mankind on His shoulders and mankind killed Him. Everybody turned 
on Him. You see, Molly, He went through it Himself. He knows what 
it is to be forgotten. 

I can hardly believe that you are going on forty-three. I guess 
it is because your hair has not yet begun to pale nor have you taken 
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on the wrinkles that come with married life. I méan like Tom’s wife. 
You must have a few years on Lil, but she looks much older than you. 
You would probably be the same if you were in her shoes with all the 
cares and worries that surround her. I can’t help but think what a 
wonderful mother you would have made for some curly-headed boy 
or girl. The love of children is mirrored in the sparkle of your eye. I 
remember how all the tots in the neighborhood flocked to your door for 
jelly cakes and fudge and how like a tender mother-wren you gathered 
and fondled them under your warm wings. Your heart used to well 
over and drown them with your love for you had no children of your 
own and you knew that you never would have. And yet there was 
never any of that mooning self-pity about you; none of that crushed 
sense of defeatism that can spoil the most beautiful sacrifice. You had 
made your choice — intelligently, gladly, religiously —and you never 
were one to back down on sacrifice — even mentally. 

Forty-three! Life is half over for you and yet it never began. The 
life you wanted only came your way once. It came but you had to turn 
your back upon it. That was when you chose to be “a single lady” 
instead of “wife” and you chose to lead a helpless father to the end 
of his life instead of bringing new lives to light. Plenty of little ones 
to call you “Auntie” but none to call you “Mother.” It was the supreme 
sacrifice. You opened the way for Tom and Bill and Peg and barred it 
for yourself. It must have been heart-breaking to tell Jimmy you 
couldn’t marry him after all those years of going together when you 
knew that the one thing that you always prayed for was to have a baby 
boy just like Jimmy. It was a sacrifice that took everything you ever 
wanted and left you nothing. 

They say that the days of Esthers and Judiths are no longer with us. 
I’d be inclined to disagree with this. For I could show them hundreds 
of white-robed nuns toiling under a tropic sun, far away from home 
and dear ones, dressing the hideous wounds of outcast people and nurs- 
ing the tender fire of the love of God in their ignorant breasts. I could 
take them to the sick-rooms of bed-ridden maidens, beautiful in their 
pallor, who with their every breath storm the throne of their King of 
Love to snatch sinners from their evils ways. And I could point to you, 
Molly, and others like you — who gave up the noon-day of your own 
lives to guide those who needed you into the twilight of theirs. 

It’s easy to single you out. One just has to look around him at 
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Church of a week-day morning’s Mass and he will see you — exempli- 
fying the words of St. Paul that “she that is without a husband hath 
care for the things of God.” You are the pillars that support the sacred 
walls of the Church. You are the consolation of many a pastor gazing 
upon a flock that has been scattered by the false and pagan teachings of 
modern society; you are the strong, while too many other members of 
Christ’s Church have been numbered among the weak. 

Somehow or other it didn’t pay, in a worldly sense, to choose as 
you did, did it, Molly? Instead of being honored as a heroine you were 
slighted as a coward. Instead of pity you received exile. That’s the 
way with the world. It never gives the palm to those who win the real 
victories — to those who have conquered the world itself. But some- 
where, Molly, somewhere up beyond the clouds there is a place of 
reckoning. They say there are different groups of people up there — 
groups of apostles, groups of martyrs, groups of virgins. And among 
these last there is no group more glorious than the legion of forgotten 
women, who even forgot themselves to lead others to life. Just like that 
marvelous woman who years ago forgot herself and gave her Son to 
bleed His Heart out upon a tree to lead others to life. 








Forgive 


Learn now to forgive. Do not carry an unforgiving spirit 
with you through your life; it will hurt you more than any- 
thing else. It will destroy the happiness of many around you; 
yet its chief feeding ground will be found in your own heart. 
You hate your neighbor. Yonder is his dwelling, one hundred 
and fifty yards away. Suppose you pass by a wood fire, and, 
as you pass, you pluck a half consumed branch from it, flam- 
ing and gleaming, and thrusting it under your garment to hide 
it, you start for your neighbor’s dwelling to burn it. Who gets 
ok the worst of it? You will find your garments on fire and your- ey 
self burned before you can harm your neighbor. So is he who 
carries an unforgiving spirit in his bosom. It stings the soul 
like an adder shut up there. There are some who call them- 
selves Christian who are miserable because of their own re- 
vengefulness. Forgive your enemies and get down on your 
knees and pray for them, and salvation will come into your 
soul like a flood. “Father, forgive them.” Sweet prayer, and 
blessed example. 
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Flashes of Pride 


The following quotations were all found in English papers 
or periodicals. We offer them as delightful bits of uncon- 
scious humor, such as exaggerated patriotism often provides. 
Similar examples could be garnered, no doubt, in any country 
in the world; it just happens that the New York Times Maga- 
gine came upon this collection: 


“T do not want entirely to agree with Mr. Badderly, that 
the modern British crowd is not sporting, but I do think 
that the same spirit of sportsmanship is not so evident in 
this country as it was, say, twenty-five years ago. The 
reason is, I think, that the English spirit is not so domi- 
nant. The cosmopolitan character of the so-called English 
crowd has affected the high standard of sportsmanship so 
essentially associated with the English. Foreigners have 
taken up and interested themselves in all our sports, hence 
the tendency toward the un-English behavior.” 


“Twice, in your leading article in last Wednesday’s 
paper, there occur the words ‘British cowardice.’ One 
wonders what is the nationality of the man who wrote it, 
as the combination of these two words, together, is un- 
known in the English language, or in the tongue of any 
country in the world. In the present delicate situation in 
Europe would not the words ‘British diplomacy’ be more 
appropriate? I sign myself ‘A Britisher’ and proud of it.” 


“The Church of the Annunciation, lying in the southern 
quarter, is built on the foundations of a crusader’s shrine, 
and is one of the sights of Nazareth, the town that has 
suddenly leapt into the news with the murder of the British 
officials.” - 


“Your correspondent’s suggestion for some other design 
than His Majesty’s head for postage stamps is worthy of 
consideration. The act of giving even his effigy a blow on 
£ the jaw with the fist is opposed to loyal feeling, and yet 
it is done millions of times daily in affixing the postage.” 


“When our Sovereign was born he was given, among 
many qualities, the rare boon of youth.” 


“Mr. Chamberlain referred to what the government had 
done for housing, and remarked that he thought they could 
say the housing problem was solved except for two strong- 
holds, — the destruction of the slums and the extinction of 
overcrowding.” 














TWO JUNE BRIDES 





All the world over contrasts like those described here may be observed. 
Two beautiful brides go to the altar, and the casual observer can see no 
difference between them. But time has revealing ways. 





A. W. Powers 


I 

ACK CARROL always had a big spot in his heart for children. 
J The tinier they were, the more he loved them. He often dreamed of 
the day when one of these chubby little creatures would look up into his 
eyes and call him Daddy. Never did he visit at the home of his brother, 
Jim, who had a little boy and a little girl, that he did not envy him. 
He promised himself time and time again that one day he, too, would 
have a little family of his own. Jim's babies had the blue eyes and 
blond hair of their mother, Nancy. Jack dreamed of his little ones 
with black hair and black eyes like Marge Evans had. No wonder then 
that after going with Marge Evans for seven months he asked her to 
be his wife. 

Marge with her black hair and black eyes was a beautiful girl. Not 
only Jack but all their friends agreed that Marge had taste and chose 
clothes that made her even more attractive than she naturally was. 
Love is blind, they say, but Jack was not blind.” He saw that, beauti- 
ful and attractive as Marge was, she could be very selfish at times. 
When she had a little family of her own to care for, thought Jack, 
she will have no time to be selfish. 

Marge didn’t say yes and she didn’t say no when Jack asked her to 
be his wife. She asked him to wait until he was making more money 
before she gave her answer. At the time Jack was a stenographer in the 
offices of Hartnett, Lewis and Hartnett, prominent lawyers in St. 
Louis. Out of the hundred and fifty dollars he received for pay each 
month, he gave fifty to his mother — more than enough to pay his 
way. Most months he was able to add thirty or more dollars to his 
saving account at the Mercantile Trust — he was saving to make a home 
for Marge and his dream family. The balance of the salary he spent 
on himself and Marge— mostly on Marge. By contenting himself 
with a cup of coffee, a sandwich and a piece of his favorite apple pie 
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once in a while for lunch he was able to buy tickets for the shows and 
games and to pay for the suppers that Marge enjoyed so much. In her 
own cute little way Marge let Jack know that she liked candy and 
flowers. He thought nothing of paying several dollars for a dozen of 
Grimm and Glory’s American Beauties or a two pound box of Herz’s 
best chocolates. In the months when presents were bought for Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day and Marge’s Birthday, the teller at the Mercantile 
marked only ten instead of thirty dollars to Jack’s account. 

Jack knew that Marge would never marry him until he made more 
money. He worked an hour or two overtime a night or two a week — 
he thought it wise to show his bosses that he was interested in his work. 
And it was wise, because when Jim Farley quit his job as private 
secretary to Wm. Hartnett, Sr., Jack was asked if he wanted the job. 
Now he would receive two hundred a month. Marge could refuse no 
longer — he thought — so he popped the question again. 

Jack and Marge were married at a Solemn High Mass at St. Mary’s. 
Marge in her white silk dress and long flowing veil, her maids in blue 
and pink and yellow silk— Jack and his best men in white flannel 
trousers and dark blue coats made a very colorful wedding party. It 
was a glorious day! Breakfast at the Chase, posing for pictures at Sid 
Whiting’s, riding about the city in a rich decorated limousine! ‘What 
a happy pair they’ll make,” said their friends as the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
pulled out carrying them off to New York for a two weeks’ honeymoon. 


FTER three years of married life they were still paying on their 
furniture. During those years Marge had not spent as much on 
clothes as she did when she was receiving her own pay check every 
month but she did spend much more on clothes than Jack’s salary 
warranted. Jack liked to see the little wife well dressed and not once did 
he complain of the clothing bills. In fact they had only one serious 
quarrel during those years. About a year after they were married, 
Mary wanted to go back to her old job, but Jack was firm. He didn’t 
want his wife to go out to work, he wanted her to make a home for 
him and little dream family. 
Once about three months after they were married and again about 
a year later Jack told Marge about his dream. She thought it a nice 
idea but to have a baby these days was rather expensive and wouldn’t 
it be better if they waited until he was making more money. She didn’t 
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say so to Jack but she realized that if a baby came there would be no 
more expensive clothes for her. . 

Jack believed her reason the first time but the second time he began 
to doubt. All the bills could have been paid and a neat little sum set 
aside for the eventuality if Marge hadn’t bought that fur coat last 
winter, that spring suit for Easter and all those dresses and hats that she 
had been buying during the past three years. After her last refusal 
Jack wasn’t so attentive to the little wife as he used to be. Before, he 
would not think of leaving for work without giving her a big hug and 
a kiss but lately he would often go off mornings without even calling 
goodbye. The first morning he did this, Marge had a good cry and she 
resented it more each time he did it. One of these days she was going to 
tell him how much it really hurt her. 


ACK came home from the office one evening and found dresses and 

hats on display on the chairs in the living room with the empty 
boxes and tissue paper on the floor. 

“More new clothes?” he asked as she came from the bedroom to 
greet him. 

“Yes, I was downtown all day —I had to trudge to five stores be- 
fore I found these hats. They are cute, though, aren’t they?” she asked, 
taking one of the hats in her hand. 

Jack made no answer but went into the hallway, taking off his coat 
as he went. 

“Just a minute, young man, put your coat back on, we’re going out 
for supper tonight. That trip downtown tired me out. I had to take 
a nap when I got home. I just woke up as [I heard your steps in the 
hall.” 

Ordinarily Jack would have welcomed the chance to go out for 
supper because Marge’s suppers were usually cold lunches. She didn’t 
like to stand over a hot stove; it made her perspire. Tonight, however, 
he acted as if she had not spoken. He left his coat on the rack in the 
hall and came back into the living room. 

“Marge, you know we can’t afford to be going out three and four 
times a week for supper,” he said, and taking a dress off a chair he 
placed it on top of another and sat down. “We have to start saving 
sometime,” he continued, “and we might as well start tonight. Make up 
a few saridwiches — that’ll suit me.” 
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“Well, it won’t suit me. I’m hungry.” And with that she started to 
sob and cry. 

Jack jumped from his chair, went to her and took her in his arms. 

“Jack, I don’t think you love me like you used to,” she blubbered. 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Well, you didn’t even look at my new clothes when you came in 
tonight and now you won’t take me to supper.” 

“Listen, Marge, I love you — but, dear, we have to start saving. 
With all these unpaid bills, how are we ever going to have enough to 
have our baby. We must start sometime, dear.” 

“Jack, I haven’t said anything to you before — but your going off 
in the mornings without even saying goodbye has hurt me. What has 
come over you anyway?” 

“Honey, you’ve been hurting me too. I didn’t want to scold you so 
I was trying to let you know I was hurt in as gentle a way as I could. 
You know how I have dreamed and dreamed of the day when we would 
have a little family of our own. You knew we couldn’t have a family 
unless you gave up some of this extravagant: spending and yet you 
went on spending and spending. I wanted to let you know I didn’t like 
it, but it seems you couldn’t take a hint.” 

At those last words, she slid out of his arms and ran into the 
bedroom. She threw herself across the bed. “You’re selfish, Jack, that’s 
all— you're selfish,” she sobbed as she lay there on the bed. “You 
don’t care how I look — whether my clothes are shabby or not. You 
think only of yourself and your silly dreams because that’s all it’s ever 
going to be as far as I’m concerned. I want pretty clothes and I am going 


to have them. I am going back to work again whether you like it or 
not.” 


WO months later at the bottom of a column in one of the pages 
of the St. Louis Globe Democrat their friends read: 

“Mrs. Marge Carrol gets writ of separation from her husband, Mr. 
John Carrol. Judge Armstead granted the plea when Mrs. Marge 
Carrol swore to the charges that her husband had been cruel and had 
refused to support her in reasonable comfort. Mr. John Carrol was not 
present to answer to the charges.” 

II 

No one could remember the day when Jim Connor and Mary 

Dolan were not sweethearts. On the way home from school when the 
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gang saw Jim carrying Mary’s books they would draw hearts with 
arrows through them on the fence boards and write beneath them: 
“Jimmy loves Mary.” Jim didn’t like it then, but years later one day 
when he was walking with Mary in the park, he stopped, took out his 
pen knife and himself carved into the bark of an oak tree a big heart and 


beneath it: “J. C. loves M. D.” He really meant it and Mary knew he 
did. 


The years on the St. Louis U. High football team had helped to 
develop the strength that was in Jim’s arms and legs but not nearly 
so much as had the three years of loading and unloading freight cars 
at the Universal Carloading Co. For a year he had to work nights but 
now he was on the day shift and was getting sixty cents an hour. Dur- 
ing the rush seasons with their ten and tweive hour shifts he made 
better than forty dollars a week and every extra dollar thus earned 
was put aside. Added to the five or more he saved from his regular 
pay each week, his account at the Industrial Bank soon grew large. Now 
it was close to six hundred dollars. He had acted with reason when he 
carved that heart into the bark of the oak tree in the park. 


June eleventh, Mary’s birthday, was the day determined for the 
wedding, so the months before June were busy ones. Aside from an 
occasional show, most evenings were spent together playing a game. 
“Treasure-Hunt,” they called it. More prosaic people would have called 
it window shopping. The show windows of the department and furni- 
ture stores were scanned to find where they could get at the most rea- 
sonable prices the things they wanted for their new home. Furniture 
for kitchen, bedroom and living room was selected and paid for months 
before the wedding. And when a friend asked them one day in May 
where they had been hiding themselves of late, Jim and Mary answered: 
“Haunting houses.” “Haunting houses” was the name they invented for 
the exciting fun of looking for the place which they would soon call 
home. They examined at least twenty or more flats and then ended 
by choosing the one they had inspected first — just three blocks away 
from Mary’s mother. These trips to the stores and houses were made 
on week day evenings because nothing could have kept them from 
spending their Sunday evenings with Mary’s sister and her husband. 
Mary’s sister had a little baby six months old. Mary doted on taking 
her little niece into her arms and fondling her as if she were her very 
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own. To get on his hands and knees and make funny faces to amuse 
the baby was Jim’s delight. 


HE eleventh of June was bright and warm. At St. Joseph’s, 
{ io brother (“Father Joe,” the family affectionately called 
him), sang the Mass at which they were married. Mary looked stun- 
ning in the white silk dress and silk veil on which her mother had sewn 
for weeks. The bridesmaid, Jane, Mary’s younger sister wore her yel- 
low silk graduation dress. Jim and his friend, Tom Kelly, filled out 
their dark blue suits perfectly. If not after the Mass in the morning, 
then surely at the reception in the evening every friend the Connors 
and Dolans ever knew were there to kiss the bride and congratulate 
the groom. It was a grand day. They breakfasted at the home of Mary’s 
mother, posed for pictures in the yard, and drove around the city visit- 
ing their “shut-in friends” in Tom Kelly’s car until time for the re- 
ception in the evening. Late that night —as their friends cheered and 
waved goodbye — they boarded the C & A for Chicago where, as the 
postcards they sent to their friends said, they spent a delightful honey- 
moon week. 

After paying for the furniture, the wedding and honeymoon ex- 
penses, Jim’s six hundred dollars had disappeared. Jim and Mary both 
wanted a little family of their own. But Mary had given up her job 
a month before the wedding so Jim’s thirty a week was their only 
income. They didn’t want to wait longer than a year but they wondered 
how in that short time they could ever save enough to have little Mary 
Ann or Jim, Jr. They had found that two couldn’t live as cheaply as 
one. ; 

One evening of the first month after they were married Jim was sit- 
ting on the swing on the front porch reading the evening paper when 
Mary, the dishes finished, came out and sat beside him. 

“Jim,” she said, as she took the evening paper out of his hand and 
placed it on the porch floor, “I thought of a little scheme today — a way 
to save money for our happy event.” 

“Is that all you have to do all day — sit around and dream?” 


“Jim, be serious for a minute. Listen, here’s my plan. Every night 
when you come home from work you are to go through your pockets 
and take out all the pennies and every time I come home from the store 
T’'ll take the pennies from my pocket book — we'll put them in one of 
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your old tobacco cans and save them. Perhaps by June well have enough 
to pay for Mary Ann or Jim, Jr. I hope its Mary Ann.” 
“And I hope it’s Jim, Jr.,” retorted Jim. 


N JUNE Mary Ann was born at De Paul Hospital. Mary couldn’t 
I take her eyes off her little daughter the few minutes she was allowed 
to have her with her each day. Jim was in the corridor every night look- 
ing through the glass window at his own little Mary Ann. The night 
- Jim came out to bring Mary and the baby home, he held the bundled 
baby close to him with one hand and in the other he carried a little 
satchel. As they left the hospital he emptied the contents of the satchel, 
four heavy little sacks, on the Sister Superior’s desk. “Here’s payment 
in full for our little Mary Ann, Sister,” he said and went out the hos- 
pital door. 


Sister opened the sacks — they were full of pennies — 10,000 pen- 
nies. “My goodness,” she said to the girl at the switchboard, “did you 
ever in your life see so many pennies.” She smiled and put them in the 
safe. 


In the cab with Mary Ann in his arms and with Mary cuddled up at 
his side, Jim confessed that many evenings cn his way home he had 
changed quarters and half dollars into pennies at the corner drug store. 


“But your scheme worked, Mary,” he said as he leaned down and 
kissed the baby’s forehead. “Mary,” he whispered lovinging, “I think 
your scheme is worth trying again.” 


Tattle-Tale 


An English Bishop tells this story. 

From Brittany, where there is a great devotion to St. Anne, 
the Mother of the Blessed Virgin, a little girl went to Lourdes 
seeking a cure through the intercession of Mary. However, 
she was not cured. Time after time she went back to the Grotto 
of Our Lady, but the favor was not bestowed. 

At last, as she was leaving the grotto for the last time, she = 
turned to the image of Our Lady and cried out in simple faith: 

“When I go home, I’ll tell your mother about you!” 

She was cured on the way home. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


No. 3. HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 
We confidently look to this new spread throughout the world of the Gospel 
spirit of Christian moderation and universal charity as the means destined to 
’ realize so many eager longings, and to achieve the wholly Chris- 
ee: tian reconstruction of society, together with that “Peace of Christ 
an Eff a” in the Reign of Christ” which since the very outset of Our Pontifi- 
cate has been set up and maintained by Us as the sacred object 
of Our every effort, and of all Our pastoral solicitude. You also, Venerable 
Helpers Brethren, who by the mandate of the Holy Spirit rule with Us 
Rasesened the Church of God, are laboring in every corner of the globe, not 
excluding even far-flung mission countries, and with a zealous in- 
terest worthy of the highest praise, for the realization of this self-same lofty and 
at present vitally important object. Gladly do We offer you the tribute of your 
well-won meed of praise. So too, we heartily commend the energetic efforts of 
all those priests and laymen whom We rejoice to see collaborating day by day in 
this great work; for they are Our well-beloved sons, of Catholic Action, who 
undertake with Us that special labor in the field of social problems which the 
Church in virtue of her God-given mission has the right and the duty to perform. 
Helpers To all of them, with fond insistence, We address Our exhorta- 
Exhorted tion in the Lord to spare no labors, and to yield to no adversity, 
but daily more and more to take courage and be valiant. The 
A Difficult task We set before them is truly difficult. Well do We know that 
Task many are the obstacles and difficulties that they must overcome 
~— on every side, as well among the higher as among the lower classes 
—” of society. But let them not lose heart. To face stern combats 
is the Christian’s lot in life; to toil and labor mightily is the 
welcome task to those good soldiers who follow faithfully their Captain Christ. 
Relying, therefore, solely on the aid of Him Who “will have all men to be 
' saved,” let us strive mightily to bring assistance to those unhappy 
a” Help souls now turned away from God. Let us draw them from the 
earthly cares in which they are totally absorbed, and teach them 
how to raise their hearts with confidence to things that last forever. At times, 
indeed, this will prove easier than one might even dare to hope. If, as happens, 
in the depths of hearts enclosed by vice there still glow hidden 
Naturally embers of surprising good and noble qualities, —a striking proof 
—e of how the human soul is “naturally Christian” — how much more 
readily will such qualities be found deep in the souls of that vast 
host who have been led astray rather by ignorance or unfavorable circumstances! 
Good Signs: There are, in fact, some very hopeful signs of coming social 
Young Catholic reconstruction. Such are those workers’ organizations in which, 
Workers to Our great joy, we see large numbers of young workingmen, 
lending a ready ear to the inspirations of the grace of God, and 
striving with high ambition to win their fellow-workingmen for Christ. We see, 
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too, and with no less pleasure, how some heads of labor unions, 

peo i aus unselfishly devoting all their efforts to the welfare of the union 

members, go prudently to work to represent and realize the 

workers’ just demands in such a way as to procure prosperity for the whole trade 

or business; and who refuse to be discouraged in their high and noble task by any 

. difficulty or distrust. There are, besides, a good many young men, 

ancl destined by their talents or their wealth one day to rank high in 

society, who are devoting special study to the social question, and 

who thereby give the fairest promise that they will dedicate themselves entirely 
to the work of social reconstruction. 


No. 4. THE COURSE TO BE ADOPTED. 

Present circumstances, Venerable Brethren, thus clearly indicate the course to 
be adopted. The world around us nowadays, like that of more than one age in 
the history of the Church, is one that has relapsed in large part 
into paganism. In order, then, to bring back to Christ these multi- 
tudes of men who have renounced Him, auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church must be recruited and trained from among these very multitudes; soldiers 
who, acquainted with them, sharing their outlook and aspirations, will be able just 
by kind and brotherly affection to find a way into their very hearts. The first 
and most immediate apostles of the workingmen must be workingmen themselves ; 
and the apostles of the heads of industry and business must come from their own 
class of society. 

It is your especial duty, Venerable Brethren, and that of your clergy, to seek 
diligently, to choose prudently, and to train fittingly, these lay apostles of work- 
ingmen and of employers. No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy; and so 
all seminarians without exception must be duly fitted for this work by an intensive 
course of study in social matters. It is, however, particularly needful that those 
whom you select for special work in this regard should show plainly that they 
have a perfect sense of justice, by which they will be enabled to oppose with firm 
and manly courage any person whatsoever who makes claims that are unfair, or 
pursues policies that are unjust. They must also show that they are gifted with 
a balanced prudence and discretion, far removed from all excess. And above all, 
they must be literally permeated with the charity of Christ, the only thing which 
can, with firmness yet with gentleness, brings men’s hearts and wills beneath the 
rule of justice and fair dealing. This, then, is the course, already blessed with 
good success in many instances, which now beyond any question we must ener- 
getically adopt. 


Choose Lay 
Leaders 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

In this section on “hopes for the Future,’ what does the Pope do? 

After an introduction in which he speaks of his own hopes and efforts for the 
future, he does three things: first, enumerates and encourages his helpers; secondly, 
indicates some motives of hope for the future; and thirdly, points out some signs 
of coming social reconstruction. 


What does he do in the introduction? 

Three things: first, summarizes the remedies treated in the previous section by 
referring to the two things: “Christian moderation and universal charity ;” second- 
ly, voices his own hopes for the future; and thirdly, refers to his own efforts for 
a better future. 
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What is noteworthy here? 

Two things: first, the Pope’s extraordinary optimism about the success of the 
Christian program in fulfilling the “eager longings” of the world for better days 
to come; and secondly, the fact that the “Christian reconstruction of society” is 
similar to if not the same as “the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ,” — which 
is the motto chosen by Pius XI for his pontificate. 

Enumerating his helpers, what does the Pope do? p 

Three things: first, mentions and praises the Bishops who “rule with him the 
Church of God ;” secondly, mentions and praises the priests and laymen who work 
with him in Catholic Action; and thirdly, refers once more, as he has done several 
times in the Encyclical, to the Church’s right and duty to speak on social matters. 

What about “Catholic Action” as mentioned here? 

Catholic Action is the activity of laymen collaborating with priests and Bishops 
and Pope in their spiritual work of saving souls; and one part of that work is 
“in the field of social problems” —i.e., capital and labor, business methods and 
competition, business and government; for such problems today present serious 
obstacles to the salvation of souls. 

How does the Pope “encourage” his helpers? 

By first, exhorting them to constancy and courage; secondly, recognizing that 
they are confronted with a difficult task; and thirdly, giving them motives for 
courage and constancy. 

What “motives of hope for the future” does the Pope give? 

Two of them: first, the help of God Who wills to. save all men; and second, 
the “naturally” Christian soul.” 

What is this “naturally Christian soul?” 

The Pope takes this thought from the early Christian writer Tertullian, who 
in one of his books (the “Apologia,” chapter 17), states that the pagans them- 
selves, in spite of their many gods, naturally turned to the God of the Christians; 
as was evident, among other things, from their habit of using expressions like 
“Great God,” “Good God,” “God grant,” etc. 

What “signs of coming social reconstruction” does the Pope point out? 

Three of them: first, the fact that Catholic young men “in large numbers” are 
doing zealous Catholic work as members of labor unions; second, the fact that 
Catholic heads of labor unions are working with unselfishness and prudence for 
the welfare of the workers and of society; and third, the fact that among the 
rich, young men are devoting special study to social matters. 

In what particular ‘workers’ organizations” are these young workingmen to 
be found “in large numbers’? 

This refers especially to the J.O0.C.— Jeunesse Ouvriere Chretienne — founded 
before the World War in Belgium by Canon Joseph Cardijn. In 1929, the organ- 
ization sent a pilgrimage to Rome made up of 1,500 of the members. By 1938 it 
had spread to France, Holland, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Canada, South America, Australia, and Africa. It has sections for young Catholics, 
men and women, who were working in industry, farming, shipping, as well as 
for Catholic students at colleges and universities; and numbered hundreds of 
thousands of members. 

What is the work of the J.0.C.? 

The main work is to protect the faith of young workers who had been drifting 
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from the Church; and as a means to this, to provide them with material interests 
and activities under Catholic auspices. 

What are some of these “material interests and activities”? 

The organization promotes study clubs, study days and weeks, conventions, 
special investigations of working conditions, discussions in newspapers and maga- 
zines; makes use of books, moving pictures, victrola records; promotes sports, 


builds “workers’ homes” (one in Brussels has 250 rooms, and accommodations for 
600 diners) ; etc., etc. 


What about the “unselfish leaders’ ? 

Besides the leaders, priests and laymen, of the J.O.C., this would seem to be a 
reference to the work of the heads of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions in Europe. It also applies to any head of a labor union in any 
country who unselfishly and prudently works for the welfare of the union mem- 
bers and the good of all society, despite cpposition and suspicion. Note that the 
Pope does not limit his praise only to Catholic heads of unions. 

What is noteworthy here? 

Very significant is the Pope’s mention of the “high and noble task” of these 
union leaders; and still more so, his mention of “difficulty or distrust.” It is quite 
clear that the idea he wishes to convey is this: the Holy See knows very well that 
the heads of labor unions are generally distrusted as communists by the wealthy, 
and therefore have many difficulties put in their way; but the Holy See also 
recognizes that this distrust and opposition is often unjust, and hence instead of 
distrusting and opposing unselfish and prudent union leaders, gives them its praise 
and sees in their efforts a “hopeful sign of coming social reconstruction.” 

What is noteworthy about the reference to “rich young men’’? 

After the Pope had praised workingmen in the unions, and heads of labor 
unions, it might have been expected that he would balance things by saying a 
word in praise of the rich and of the heads of industry. The fact that he omits 
to do so is highly significant. This omission cannot be anything but deliberate, 
and the reason must be that he can discern no activity among industrialists which 
is a sign of “coming social reconstruction”; the only “hopeful sign” in this direc- 
tion lies in the interest which “young men” of the higher classes are taking in the 
social question 

Speaking of the “course to be adopted,’ what does Pius XI do? 

He indicates three things to be done: first, choose lay leaders; second, train 
seminarians; and third, train the lay leaders. 

Speaking of “choosing lay leaders,;’ what does he do? 

Four things: first, remarks that the world is once again largely pagan; 
secondly, calls for the choosing of laymen to evangelize this pagan world; thirdly, 
gives the reason for this—namely, that laymen are the ones best able to win 
their fellow laymen’s hearts; and fourthly, states that the apostles of workingmen 
must be workingmen; and of employers, must be employers. 

What is noteworthy about the Pope’s reference to “almost wholly pagan” 
world? 

Two things: first, he is comparing the world today to what it was when Christ 
sent forth His Apostles, saying: “Going therefore, teach ye all nations;” and is 
calling for a new evangelizing or Christianization of the world — of “all nations” ; 
and secondly, the fact that he is implicitly declaring that this evangelization of 
the world will be the surest way of bringing material prosperity. 
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What ts noteworthy about the idea that laymen are to be chosen for this work? 

Two things: first, the fact that the apostles of this new evangelizing of the 
world are precisely to be laymen; and secondly, that his is a real call to Catholic 
Action: for Catholic Action is practically the organized lay-apostolate. 

Speaking of “training seminarians” what does the Pope do? 

Five things: first, states that it is the “special” duty of Bishops and priests to 
choose these lay apostles ;. secondly, orders that all seminarians be trained in social 
matters; thirdly, orders that some seminarians be especially trained for this work; 
fourthly, enumerates the qualities required in these specially chosen seminarians ; 
and fifthly, states that this plan has already been tried with success. 

What is noteworthy in the Pope's statement that it is the “special duty” of, 
Bishops and priests to choose these lay leaders? 

Two things: first, the fact that the Pope is here talking about a new kind of 
pastoral labor for the Bishops and priests; and secondly, the fact that he is mak- 
ing it one of the strictest obligations of Bishops and priests. 

Just what is this “new pastoral labor for Bishops and priests’? 

Pius XI enumerated its various activities in Chapter One of the Encyclical, 
speaking of the “Benefits due to ‘Rerum Novarum’.” Some of the activities of | 
Bishops and priests which he enumerated and praised are: founding of social 
courses at universities and colleges, promoting social conventions, study clubs, 
periodicals, etc ; founding co-operatives of various kinds; taking part in drafting 
public laws, and watching over their administration; founding labor unions, etc. 

But is all this really to be considered “a new kind of pastoral labor for Bishops 
and priests’? 

Yes; the Pope himself has often referred to it as such. For instance, in 1928, 
he declared to a group of priests: “No indeed, the pastoral theology of former 
days is not sufficient any more.” And in the Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, 
n. 62, he says: “We are happy to voice Our paternal approval of the zealous 
pastoral activity manifested by so many Bishops and priests who have with due 
prudence and caution, been planning and applying new methods of apostolate 
more adapted to the modern needs.” 


DEFINITION 


CAPITALISM is an economic system in which capital (i.e. 
goods used in the production of further goods), predominates 
over labor. It is precisely this predominance of capital relative 
to labor which makes our economic system vicious from the 
Catholic viewpoint. It permits the few who provide and ad- 
minister capital to take the lion’s share of the product. The 
assumption is that they are entitled to it as a just reward, but ‘ 
the real reason is that they get it because they can take it. They 
can take it because they own the means of production. Economic 
strength, not moral rules, determines the distribution of in- 
come. The result is that even in times of so-called prosperity 
the masses of the people who are propertyless and economically 
weak, live beneath the requirements of a decent livelihood. 

— Rev. Carl P. Hensler. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





THOUGHTS TO HANG ON TO 


Marshal Lyantey was one of the greatest generals in the French 
army, and distinguished himself especially in the government of the 
French African colonies. : 

One day an old friend of his youthful days, visiting the general, saw 
lying on a table in his room a prayer book and a rosary. He was sur- 
prised and must have shown it, because Marshal Lyantey noticed it. 

“Oh!” he said, “don’t be surprised at that! When you get to be 
my age you will see that one has to hang onto something. . . . I hang on 
to my rosary, and my only regret is, that I didn’t hang on to it much, 
much sooner.” 


BEAUTY 


A group of society people had come down to see Bernadette, the girl 
whom Mary chose to be the instrument of all her wonders at Lourdes. 

“Was she beautiful?” — asked an important person who seemed to 
be the spokeswoman of the group — “was she as beautiful as the people 
you see here?” 

Bernadette turns her glance slowly from one to the other of the 
charming girls and women in the group and then with a bit of unaffected 
disdain she replied: 

“Oh! it was something altogether different from all this!’ 


SUNNING HIS SOUL 


A missionary, on one of the foreign missions, noticed that one of 
his new converts spent much time absorbed in prayer before the 
tabernacle. One day he said to him: 

“Joseph, what do you say to the Good God all this time?” 

“Nothing, Father,” replied the poor man, — “I don’t say anything, 
because I cannot read any books.” 

“Then what do you do during all those hours?” pursued the mis- 
sionary. 

“T just sun my soul.” 
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LAST REQUEST 

A young Englishman, who had been born into a wealthy family and 
had lived a life of pleasure, had been stricken with a fatal illness and 
lay dying. His family and friends, with whom he had enjoyed life, now 
stood about him, solemn and helpless. 

His father noticed that the dying man wanted to speak and drew 
near to the bed. 

“Father,” the words were whispered, “pray with me.” 

The father had long since forgotten what it meant to pray. He 
turned to the friends of the youth and asked them if they could grant 
his request. But they too were silent; they too had never learned or 
had forgotten what it meant to pray. 

The father turned to his son and tried to distract him from the 
embarrassing request. “Is there anything in the world that you want? 
Ask anything, and I will get it for you.” The youth shook his head 
and answered only: “Father, please pray.” 

Silence followed. So father and friends stood about uncomfortably 
and watched him die. The one favor that would have helped him — 
the one thing he needed most — they could not give. 


EVEN AS SCIENTIST 

Marconi, one of the greatest scientists of our time, made the follow- 
ing deliberate statement: 

“Science alone is unable to explain many things and most of all the 
greatest of mysteries, — the mystery of our existence. 

“Who are? Whence are we? How do we enter into life? Ever since 
man has begun to study these problems, he has never found the answer. 

“As for me, I declare most ardently that I am a believer and a Cath- 
olic. I believe, not only as a faithful Catholic, but also as a scientist.” 


THE LAST JUMP 

The American philosopher, Orestes Brownson, spent a good many 
years of his early life in trying one religion after another. 

Finally he was converted to Catholicism, and immediately his friends 
began to say: 

“Where will Brownson jump next?” 

“I have been jumping until I found something firm to stand upon,” 
was Brownson’s indignant protest; “now that my feet rest on the rock 
of Peter, they have found solid ground, and I am satisfied.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 








MONTH OF LOVE 


One of the weaknesses of human intelligence is the fact that it can- 
not grasp all the truth about any object at once and completely: it has 
to progress from understanding of part to part, of attribute to attribute, 
before anything like complete knowledge of its object is attained. 

This necessity sometimes leads to error, as when the mind thinks it 
knows all about an object when it still knows only a part; or when it 
mistakes what is really only accidental to a thing for what is essential. 
One might say that almost all errors of judgment stem from these 
sources. 

Particularly applicable is this observation to the errors into which 
people fall concerning religion and God. So many truths form the whole 
truth that it is not unusual to find some being overlooked and therefore 
the whole distorted; or some being over-emphasized in importance to 
the detriment of others and the whole. A whole history of heresy and 
schism could be written as exemplification. 

One truth about God that is often underemphasized or totally over- 
looked is the truth that “He is Love.” For all His threats and warnings, 
for all the hard things He may ask of His creatures, He is essentially 
love. He creates out of love; He commands out of love; He chastises 
out of love. There is no particular truth of all the truths of religion 
more important than this; for without it religion becomes a most dif- 
ficult and paradoxical thing. 

In order that her children may keep that truth before them in its 
correct relationship to all others, the Church dedicates the whole beauti- 
ful month of June to the symbol of God’s love: His Sacred Heart. 

In the beautiful office of the Feast of the Sacred Heart itself, she 
brings together a galaxy of texts that complete a picture of perfect 
love. “And Jesus standing cried out: If any man thirst, let him come 
to me.” “Come to me all ye that labor and are heavily burdened and 
I will refresh you.” “Child, give me thy heart, and thine eyes shall 
keep thee in my ways.” “In undying love God loved us and therefore 
being lifted up from the earth He has drawn us to his merciful heart.” 
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The man who does not waste the month of June will find that his 
knowledge of the love of the Sacred Heart will purify his knowledge 
of religion as a whole and make its practice easy. If love is God’s reason 
for all He has done for us or is doing to us, and if that love has all 
eternity in which to be active, no insignificant, temporary consideration 
will turn us against God. God is love — and love is all. 


AH, FREEDOM 

Those who have no opportunity of reading the Congressional Record 
(which is the verbatim report of debate in Congress) cannot possibly 
have had the pleasure of reading a delectable bit of uncontrovertible 
common sense in the issue of April 28th, even though it was at the ex- 
pense of the high and mighty American Newspapers’ Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

The common sense came from Senator Minton of Indiana, and the 
occasion was the publication of a report of the Newspapers’ Association 
asking that “a propaganda curb be placed on the radio, to avoid its, 
misuse for political purposes.’ The report further announced that it is 
“the inescapable task of the American Press to guard against any en- 
croachment upon American Democracy by the Federal Government with 
the radio as an instrument of power.” 

We give any reader of these lines one minute to think over the im- 
plications of that statement before making the hackneyed but deserved 
comment of Senator Minton, that it is “an exhibition of unmitigated 
gall.” A more pertinent observation would perhaps be that it is about as 
bold a stroke in behalf of dictatorship and anti-democracy that this coun- 
try has ever seen. 

Let us assume (it will. be difficult, but we make the effort) that the 
newspapers themselves have never been guilty of misusing their grant 
of free speech from the Constitution, for evil purposes or selfish ends. 
Even in that case, would it make sense for them to say that democracy 
(which is government of, for, and by the people, essentially dependent 
on the people’s knowledge of what is going on in their government, what 
can be said for and against policies and their administration) would it 
make sense, we say, to advocate that the most facile means of informa- 
tion for the people should be closed to them? That people who cannot 
or do not read newspapers should not be allowed to hear anything from 
their government — should be prevented from forming an opinion? 
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We refuse to carry that essential thought very far, because it is based 
on a false assumption. The newspapers have been, are, and, as they are 
at present constituted, always will be, about as biased and one-tracked a 
medium of propaganda as their million dollar interests could make them. 
They have been fighting the battles of big business, big dividends, big 
corporations, big individuals (who love liberty for themselves) for years. 
They have given one side of an issue to the public — the democratic pub- 
lic that is supposed to know both sides of every issue and then form its 
opinion. 

Now arises the danger that through the radio people might get a 
glimpse of the other side. The possibility is not overwhelming, since so 
many radio stations are owned by newspapers; but there are some few 
through which an item of information that they do not approve might 
trickle down to the people. These must be silenced forevermore! 

They call that preserving American democracy. They offer it in 
defense of freedom —-under a constitution that puts freedom of speech 
ahead of freedom of the press as something that shall be inviolable for- 
ever ! 


Who is trying to be dictator now? 


TOTALLY UNOBJECTIONABLE 

This item may be filed under the caption cf attempting to lock the 
barn after the horse is stolen. However, it weighs too heavily upon the 
mind to be left unwritten. 

We have recently seen what was hailed throughout its blazing box- 
office career as one of the great motion-pictures of all time. Besides re- 
ceiving some kind of award from the industry, it was acclaimed as one 
of the best films of the year by no less a reviewing body than the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Alumnae. The picture is “The Life of Emile 
Zola,” and for misleading propaganda we believe it deserves a rating 
in a class peculiarly its own. 

Had it been pure fiction, the picture would have been innocuous en- 
tertainment, heavily padded with solemn platitudes though it was. What 
made it an anti-social vehicle was the fact that it apotheosized the per- 
son of Emile Zola, a writer of the 19th century France, whose books 
reek with obscenity, whose philosophy was that of irrational determin- 
ism, and who, at least on one occasion, was convicted of intellectual 
dishonesty in an effort to destroy religion. 
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This man the motion picture bearing his name represented as a 
great liberator, a champion of virtue and justice. As a result, it prob- 
ably catapulted thousands of people straight into bookstores in quest 
of his books, who, seeking inspiration, found mostly smut. The well- 
done Dickens movies of a few years ago are said to have occasioned 
the sale of tens of thousands of his books; there is no reason to believe 
that there was not a like demand for Zola after the picture. 

All the works of Zola are on the index of nominally prohibited books 
because of their combination of obscenity and false philosophy. That 
means that Catholics are not even allowed to have these books in their 
possession. The book entitled “Lourdes” by Zola — which was given a 
specially prominent bit of publicity in a spot in the picture where it 
would appear to be a very timely social document, is an offensive, scoffing 
diatribe against the Catholic Faith. 

How could responsible and intelligent Catholic reviewers rate this 
picture — which creates such false impressions and publicizes such harm- 
ful books, as A-1, totally unobjectionable in whole or in part? Have 
they succumbed to the art-for-art’s-sake principle that good acting and a 
good intention cover all other sins? 


THE AXE TO THE ROOT 


Every writer loves to see his own convictions and conclusions cor- 
roborated by the findings of others in an independent field. And we who 
have so often put down our convictions about the real source of our 
nation’s social troubles in these pages, rejoice that others with wider 
audiences are echoing the same things. So does Henry Morton Robin- 
son in the Reader’s Digest for March paraphrase our own thought, not 
seldom expressed here: . 

“Let us make no mistake about this: we cannot have, nor shall we 
have, any marked improvement in politics, business, or social well- 
being, until the generality of men and women, all men and women, lift 
the small wicket of their own conscience (so rarely opened these days) 
and honestly examine into the weakness they find there. Until we do 
this, all schemes for economic easement and social security will come 
to nothing, for there is no substance in which to form them, no material 
strong enough to lift the parapets of these lovely dreams into permanent 
edifices. Until there is a more general manifestation of private virtue 
for public good substantial progress toward the ideal state is as illusory 
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as the date-palms and crystal streams in a desert mirage.” 

In other words, what’s wrong with America is what’s wrong with 
its indivduals. And that goes for many of its reformers, its criticizers, 
its self-styled liberators and saviors. Too many of the people whose so- 
cial condition cries for betterment are no better morally than those who 
are responsible for their condition. Choose nine out of ten poor men in 
the country, give them a block of stock in a big corporation, then ask 
them whether they are willing to forego dividends until living wages are 
paid to all employees in the same corporations, and you will learn from 
the answers what is wrong with America. 

The remedy — we'll never stop preaching it—is Christianity and 
Christianity alone. Mr. Robinson makes vague reference to Christ and 
His Sermon on the Mount as pointing the way — but that is not 
enough. A Christ pointing the way will gesture in vain unless He is ac- 
cepted, believed in, hoped in, loved, sought, studied, as God and Man, 
Ruler and Judge, Model and Saviour. 

Saving our country is no task for men— however capable as re- 
formers they may be. It is a task for God — who took the name Saviour 
because man would find no other. Until rich and poor turn to Him alike, 
they will be selfish, greedy, contentious, fomenters of hatred still. The 
slogan is: Christ or ruin! 

THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 

Lamartine, the famous French poet, gives this description of his 
childhood home. 

“Piety welled from every impression of our mother and enveloped 
us as it were in an atmosphere of heaven. God was just like one of us 
—the father of our household. We do not even recollect a time when 
we did not know Him. As we grew older, the acts that rendered us 
aware of His presence and felt by the soul, were performed twenty 
times a day under our very eyes. 

“One of us was always charged with leading the prayers — each 
in his turn — and often there was a little prayer for the poor, for the 
sick whom we had visited, for some special need in the village or in the 
home. By thus giving us a little part to play in the serious work of 
prayer, our mother interested us in it, and hindered us from making 
of it a life-less creation or empty ceremony. Apart from the morning 


and night prayers, generally said in common, our day brought repeated 
chances to raise our child-souls to God.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


ST. AFRA, PENITENT 

St. Afra was a citizen of Augs- 
burg, in Rhaetia (Bavaria), and a 
pagan of so dissolute a character, 
that her house and its inmates were 
used by her for the purpose of 
corrupting the youth of the city. 
But the triumph of divine grace 
appeared the more brilliant in 
bringing this most wretched crea- 
ture from the very lowest depths 
of infamy to the glory of martyr- 
dom. 

The persecution of Diocletian 
was raging when St. Afra was ar- 
rested and brought before. the 
judge named Gaius, who said to 
her: “Come now, sacrifice to the 
gods; it is better to live than to 
die amid torments.” The saint re- 
plied: “The sins which I have 
committed before I knew the true 
God are sufficient: wherefore I 
cannot now do that which thou 
commandest. I never will do so: 
it would be adding a new insult to 
my God.” 

The judge having ordered her to 
repair to the temple, she answered 
with great courage: “My temple is 
Jesus Christ, whom I have con- 
tinually before my eyes,.and to 
whom I every day confess my sins. 
Since I am unworthy to offer Him 
any other sacrifice, I am anxious 
to sacrifice myself, in order that 
this body, with which I have of- 
fended Him, may be purified by 
torments; — this reflection shall 
make me suffer most willingly.” 

“Since therefore,” said Gaius, 
“by reason of thy wicked life thou 
hast nothing to expect from the 
God of the Christians, thou hadst 
better sacrifice to our gods.” The 
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saint replied: “My Lord Jesus 
Christ has said, that He descended 
from heaven to save sinners. We 
read in the Gospel that a sinful 
woman, having washed His feet 
with her tears, obtained from Him 
the forgiveness of all her offences ; 
and, moreover, that He never re- 
jected sinful creatures nor pub- 
licans; but, on the contrary, con- 
descended to converse and even to 
eat with them.” 

The iniquitous judge was not 
ashamed to counsel her to return 
to her infamous practices, in order 
that she might gain the favor of 
her gallants, and enrich herself. “I 
renounce,” said the penitent saint, 
“that execrable gain, and look 
upon it with horror. That which I 
had I have cast from me and given 
to the poor, imploring them to ac- 
cept it; how, then, can I consent 
to earn it again?” 

Gaius: “Thy Christ esteemeth 
thee unworthy of Him; in vain 
thou callest Him thy God; He will 
have nothing to do with thee.” 

Afra: “True, I am unworthy of 
this name; but my God, who 
chooseth not persons according to 
their merits, but according to His 
own goodness, hath been pleased 
to accept me, and make me a par- 
ticipator of His name.” 

Gaius: “And whence knowest 
thou that He hath done thee this 
favor?” 

Afra: “I know that God has not 
cast me off, since He has given me 
the strength to confess His holy 
name; and I feel a hope within me 
that I can obtain the pardon of all 
my sins.” 


Gaius: “These are _ foolish 
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stories; sacrifice to the gods; be- 
cause they alone can save thee.” 

Afra: “My salvation depends 
alone upon Jesus Christ, who, 
while hanging on the cross, prom- 
ised heaven to a robber that con- 
fessed his sins.” 

Gaius: “If thou wilt not sacri- 
fice, I shall cause thee to be 
stripped and whipped publicly, to 
thy great shame.” 

Afra: “I am ashamed of my 
sins.” 

Gaius: “And I am ashamed to 
be losing my time in disputing with 
thee. Sacrifice to the gods, or I 
shall condemn thee to death.” 

Afra: “That is what I desire, 
since I hope thus to find an eternal 
repose.” 

Gaius threatened that if she 
would not sacrifice, he would or- 
der her to be tortured and burned 
alive. 

The saint courageously replied: 
“Let this my body, which hath 
been the instrument of so many 
sins, undergo every torment; but 
let my soul not be contaminated 
by sacrificing to demons.” 

The judge then pronounced sen- 
tence upon her in the following 
words: “We ordain that Afra, a 
prostitute, who has declared her- 
self to be a Christian, and has re- 
fused to sacrifice to the gods, be 
burned alive.” 

The place selected for the execu- 
tion of this terrible sentence was a 
little island in the River Lech. The 
saint, having been conducted to 
this place, and the executioners 
having tied her to the stake, she 
raised her eyes to heaven, and 
prayed after the following manner: 
“O Lord Jesus Christ, who camest 
to call, not the just, but sinners to 
repentance, and who hast vouch- 


safed to make known unto us, that, 
upon whatever day the sinner shall 
return to Thee by contrition, Thou 
wilt forget all his offences; receive 
me now, a poor sinner that offers 
herself to suffer this torture for 
Thy love. By this fire which is 
about to burn my body, deliver my 
soul from the everlasting flames.” 
At the termination of this prayer, 
fire was set to the pile, and the 
saint was heard to say: “I give 
Thee thanks, O Lord, who, being 
innocent, didst offer Thyself a sac- 
rifice for sinners; and being the 
‘Blessed of God,’ didst vouchsafe 
to die for us ‘children of wrath.’ I 
give Thee thanks, and offer myself 
a sacrifice to Thee, who, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, livest 
and reignest world without end. 
Amen.” 


Having concluded her prayer 
she expired. 


FRIENDS IN NEED 


Let us also be charitable to our 
neighbors who are dead, that is to 
the holy souls in purgatory. St. 
Thomas says, that if we are bound 
to help our neighbors who are 
alive, we are also bound to remem- 
ber them when dead. A Cistercian 
monk once said to the sacristan of 
his monastery: “Help me, brother, 
by your prayers when I can no 
longer help myself.” Let us en- 
deavor to succor these holy souls, 
either by having Masses said for 
them, or by hearing Masses for 
them, by giving alms, or at least 
by praying, and applying indul- 
gences in their behalf; they will 
show themselves grateful by ob- 
taining great graces for us, not 
only when they reach heaven, if 
they arrive there sooner through 
our prayers, but also in purgatory. 
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EDUCATION 
Sex Psychology in 
Education. By Rudolph 
Allers, translated by 
Sidney A. Raemers. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Pp. viii- 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. St., 


Pope Pius XI in 1923 
on the occasion of the 
6th centenary of the 
canonization of St. 
Thomas. Published by 
the Torch, 141 E. 65th 
New York. 22 








287. Price, $2.50. 

The popular thought 
of our day, influenced to a great extent 
by the false postulates of the Freudian 
Psychoanalytic school, has mistaken the 
place and value of sex in life. Modern 
books and magazines have given it a 
role which it does not deserve: they have 
made life and sex almost synonymous, or 
at least pictured it as the central point 
of life, about which all other activities 
and interests must revolve. In his book 
Dr. Allers shows the falsity of this view, 
gives sex its proper orientation, and deals 
with the more important sex problems 
constantly encountered by those who 
have the direction of youth. Sex, he tells 
us, is not a thing apart from our nature, 
but an important element within it; 
hence in all our considerations we must 
view it in its relationship to the whole 
person and to society. Nor is its import- 
ance absolute: sex does not give meaning 
to life, it is life which gives significance 
and value to sex. Far from being the 
focal point of life, even adolescence, the 
period when the sex function reaches 
maturity, is not colored nearly so-much 
by sex as by an instability of mind con- 
sequent upon a deeper discovery of self 
and an endeavor to fit oneself. into the 
objective world. Sex, from this point of 
view, is quite a different thing from what 
our modern stories and movies would 
have us think; nor can its problems be 
met in story-book fashion. When and 
how should sex instruction be given? 
How can one correct evil sex habits? 
What should be one’s general attitude 
towards sex? These are some of the 
questions which Dr. Allers ably answers. 
His book will prove helpful to parents, 
and an invaluable aid to confessors, to 
teachers, to everyone who must deal with 
the problems of youth.—C. W. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. A reprint of the 
encyclical “Studiorum Ducem” issued by 
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pages. Price, 5 cents a 
copy, postage extra. 
Discounts on quantity orders. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was named Patron 
of all Catholic Schools and Scholars by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1880. Before that time 
and since, many Popes have referred to 
him as the great Christian philosopher. 
In these days of shallow thinking, of 
contradictory ideologies and philosophies, 
of groping for truth, thére is none who 
can lead minds back to sanity and cer- 
tainty more surely than St. Thomas. His 
writings first convince, then fascinate, and 
finally transform and ennoble the soul. It 
will be well for the world if Catholics, 
reading this encyclical, will take it as 
a mandate to learn whatever they can 
about the fundamental principles of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, and then 
merely show them to the world. The 
world will recognize how much it needs 
them. — D. F. M. 
SERMONS 

The Great Redeemer. By the Very 
Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. 
Agotai. Edited by the Rev. Newton 
Thompson, S.T.D. Published by Herder. 
301 pages. Price, $2.75. ' 

In the style of his other highly re- 
garded works, the well-known German 
author here presents a series of sermons 
on the Passion and Death of Christ. They 
are splendid additions to our too poor 
libraries of sermons. Simple, fervent, 
practical, logical —these qualities recom- 
mend them both for private meditation 
for all the faithful, and as storehouses of 
material for priests and preachers. Father 
Toth has a striking way of enlivening his 
discourses with frequent anecdotes, sim- 
iles, and brief but pointed quotations, 
yet he never allows himself to be carried 
away from his subject by the lure of an 
anecdote for its own sake alone. More- 
over he writes (and no doubt preaches) 
with those rare gifts of sympathy and 
understanding — and has no difficulty in 
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convincing the reader that his heart 
burns with but one desire — that of help- 
ing him to save his soul. We are happier 
for having read his latest book. 

—D. F. M. 


DRAMA 


“The Mother of Our Saviour.” A 
Pageant-Drama of the Joyful Mysteries 
with an Introductory Scene “The 
Rosary.” By Rev. Matthias Helfen. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 50c; set of 
ten copies, $4.00. Royalty: Members ot 
the Catholic Dramatic Guild, $10.00; 
others $20.00. 

The conception of this Pageant-Drama 
is very beautiful. It is a dramatization of 
the Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary in the 
presence of a Catholic family. While 
Granny explains, the scenes are enacted. 
The staging and shifting of scenes there- 
fore requires very clever handling and a 
rather large stage is necessary. It can be 
staged by an all-female cast or by a 
mixed cast and is very appropriate for 
Girls’ high schools and academies. 

Some of the conversation between Rose 
and Mary, the two daughters of the 
modern family, is very childish and the 
last lines of the play, spoken by the boy 
Jesus and the Blessed Virgin are too 
sentimental and weak. A revision would 
be easy and would help the play im- 
measurably. — E. A. M. 


STORIES 


The Successful Failure. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J.— Our Precious Bodies. By 
Richard A. Welfle, S.J. Published by 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 
10c; 50 for $4.00; 100 for $7.00. 


Was old Joe Huntley a failure? That 
depends: what is your standard of suc- 
cess? or, to put it in another way, what 
is a man’s true purpose in life? Father 
Lord offers us a very likeable and en- 
joyable little story. Can you just imagine 
St. Joseph —he was a carpenter — put- 
ting in storm windows? 

If I enjoyed the story of Joe Huntley, 
I found it just as hard to put the story 
and the moral together that one finds in 
“Our precious Bodies” by Richard A. 
Welfie, S.J. But leave aside the story, 
or let it take a place in the background, 
and I am sure that you will learn to 
appreciate better that article of the 
Apostles’ Creed that falls so easily from 
our lips: “I believe in the resurrection 


of the body.” Many points worthy of 
consideration are brought to our atten- 
tion in this pamphlet.— A. T. Z. 


Your Partner in Marriage. Pamphlet 
by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by the 
Queen’s Work Press, Price, 10 cents. 
Casting some well-deserved and deli- 
ciously spiced odium upon the tabloid 
theory that marriage and home-making 
are an accidental part of peoples’ lives, 
or a romantic side issue to their other 
activities and pursuits, Father Lord ham- 
mers home the truth that “Marriage is a 
career” — and as such demands the same 
painstaking effort and willingness to sac- 
rifice that goes into the making of a suc- 
cessful career in any line of endeavor. 
An excellent meditation for home-makers! 


From Our Sunday Visitor Press: 


Mexico’s Persecution of the Church. 
The facts about persecution in Mexico, 
as learned from an interview with Arch- 
bishop Diaz, together with correct an- 
swers to the questions concerning a 
revolutionary spirit among Catholics, the 
influence of Americans in Mexico, and 
the history of the persecution. The 
Bishops’ statement on the Mexican sit- 
uation is appended 


Through Purgatory. By Marie E. 
Kolz. The imaginary experiences of a 
departed soul, suffering in Purgatory, 
being relieved by the prayers and Masses 
offered for it, watching the relief of others 
and the sadness of those who are for- 
gotten by those on earth. In a very hu- 
man way this pamphlet incorporates les- 
sons on the reasons for praying for the 
dead. 


Does the Universe Dwarf Man? By 
Rev. John A. O’Brien. An excellent treat- 
ment of a bogey of modern science which 
claims that the dignity of man as lord 
of the universe has paled into insignifi- 
cance since the discovery of the almost 
inconceivable magnitude of the universe 
around him. That there is no intrinsic 
connection between size and value what- 
soever, is shown clearly and convincingly. 


The Holy Name. By Rev. John A. 
O’Brien. A resume of the very cogent 
reasons that should inspire every Cath- 
olic to avoid profanity and irreverence 
to the Holy Name in speech. 
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. Catholic Comment PA 


Catholic Press Editors and writers of the country gathered in New Orleans 
May 19, 20, 21, to discuss problems and plan programs. Most important dis- 
cussion was on the growth of modern propaganda in the service of immorality, 
class warfare, communism and other isms. Realizing that propaganda becomes 
evil only when its object is evil, Catholic Press Editors dedicated themselves to 
the task of offsetting the vicious propaganda that is so prevalent by using their 
many channels of propaganda for the spread of morality, justice and truth. Most 
Rev. Bishop Gannon of Erie, Episcopal chairman of the Press Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, revealed that a national center for 
Catholic propaganda is in process of formation, which will have a director at 
Washington and, it is hoped, local directors in each diocese. Its work will 
be both to unify efforts to get publicity for important Catholic affairs and 
principles, and to correct false propaganda against the Church or anything 
she stands for. The enemies of the Church use organized, deliberate propaganda 
methods to advance their cause; they must be met by. equal efforts on the part 
of Catholics. 

A reader of THe Licuortan in Dougherty, Iowa, objects to the phrase 
“whether Father Coughlin is a hero or a villain” used in the article on Detach- 
ment by R. J. Miller in the May issue. He objects on the ground that for him 
there is no question on this point; Father Coughlin is the greatest hero of the 
age. . . . Of course, the phrase was used merely as illustrative of how different 
opinions can be and have been formed on particular topics —and no one could 
possibly judge from the way it was put which opinion was held by the author. 
Back files of THe Licuorran will, on examination, show opinions expressed about 
Father Coughlin and the good he has done. However, the writer of the letter 
is carried away by the force of his view to make the statement that “not one 
priest or bishop in this country (except Father Coughlin) has dared to raise his 
voice above a whisper in defence of the poor.” Of course, the statement is 
simply untrue. For ourselves, we leave it to the readers of “Quadragesimo Anno” 
—which has been running for over three years in this magazine, and of the 
constant editorials on the social problem, to decide whether we were whispering. 

Here is a letter that speaks for itself, written by a Protestant lady in Chata- 
nooga, Tennessee, to the editor of THe Licuortan, on the occasion of reading an 
excerpt from his speach against indecent literature at the recent Catholic Press 
Convention: “Dear Sir: How helpless an individual feels in the rush of such 
devastating forces as filthy magazine pictures and articles—these low and base 
items have been forced upon us and have gained momentum. As mother of two 
grand young people, son and daughter, I want to add my protest and beg of you — 
carry through and do something about such magazines. You began the moving 
picture clean-up and in reality a great army of Protestants ‘fell in” We will 
stand behind you again in a drive to clean up the magazine counter. God gives us 
these precious ones and we are remiss when we allow such menaces to surround 
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them.” Thus does the whole world wait for Catholic leadership, and we shall not 
fail to provide it. 

The very crux of the troubles that beset labor and. capital in the world today 
was struck by Archbishop Mooney in a talk to 600 business men of the Economic 
Club of Detroit on a recent occasion. Here is the crux: “Many men are humane 
and considerate enough to treat well the men who are under them, but not humane 
and considerate enough to treat with the men who are under them. Isn’t this true? 
And isn’t it surprising that it is true of men in power who have themselves 
come up from the ranks of labor? Surely they ought to know the soul of the 
workman well enough to realize that men want to be treated with even more 
than to be treated well. It is this instinct that marks the difference between a 
free man and a slave. . . . We must either talk out our differences or fight 
them out. Who can doubt which is the American Way?” 

One of the greatest propaganda schemes of modern times fell through recently 
with the 17 to 1 vote of the Senate committee against the Nye resolution to lift 
the embargo against shipment of arms from the United States to Loyalist Spain. 
Three lessons are to be learned from the whole affair: 1st lesson: that not even 
the most flagrant inconsistency will keep senators from promoting their prejudices 
when and how they please. Example: Senator Gerald P. Nye, who simply amazed 
the country some time ago with his revelations of what munitions-makers and 
their greed had to do with our being dragged into the World War, was the sponsor 
of the resolution that could easily have permitted the munitions-makers to drag 
us into the Spanish War. In exposing the villains of the World War, he had 
shown how empty was the claim that the real cause of our entry into the war 
was love for democracy; now he himself pretends a love for democracy as a rea- 
son for getting us into a mess with Spain. 2nd lesson: Beneath the flag-waving 
and mob-rousing propaganda we are subjected to, there are often tie-ups that 
reveal motives and reasons without which no sane judgment can be made. Example: 
The origin of the campaign to permit American munitions-makers to send arms 
to Loyalist Spain has been traced by News-Week to one Miles Sherover, formerly 
an agent for Soviet bonds in the United States, and who, through that connection, 
attained to the position of chief Loyalist business agent in this country. “Save 
democracy in Spain,” was the cry; we know what the cry means only when we learn 
that it comes from a Sovietized source. 3rd lesson: Even that most democratic 
means of influencing legislation, by writing or telegraphing congressmen, is no 
longer to be taken on its face value when the number of such telegrams and 
letters is given out. Investigation has proved, in the lift-the-embargo-resolution, 
that thousands of telegrams were received with fictitious names, or with forged 
names, etc. All this sums up into the grand total that, as the poet says, things 
are not what they seem, and words are not what they mean! 

Life, the picture magazine, needs subscriptions. If that sounds unbelievable to 
those who have heard of its millions of copies each week, the explanation is this: 
The publishers, according to an article in Scribners, guaranteed to advertisers, 
who pay $5,700 for a page of advertising, 2,000,000 subscribers, and have not 
reached that number in the early months of this year. They hope to come out with 
a 2,000,000 average of weekly readers by large increases during the latter part of 
the year. High pressure sales methods will be used to hold subscribers; let those 


who have been aware of the policies of Life during the past year resist the 
pressure. 
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Country teacher, enrolling two brothers. 
To the first: “Your name and date of 
birth ?” — “John Brown, born 12th June, 
1924.” 

To second brother: “And yours?” — 
“James Brown, born 12th June, 1924.” 

Teacher: “Are you twins?” 

Brothers (in unison): “No, miss, we’re 
not.” 

Teacher (bewildered): “Then what are 
you?” 

The brothers: “Please, miss, we’re all 
that’s left of triplets.” 

% 

Friend: “As a horse-doctor, you have 
one advantage over the M.D.— your 
cases can’t complain.” 

Veterinarian: “But in that you are 
wrong — my patients frequently kick.” 


a 


We 


Man (getting a shave): “Barber, will 
you please give me a glass of water?” 
Barber: “What is the matter? Some- 
thing in your throat?” 
Man: “No—I want to see if my 
neck leaks.” 
* 


One of these Helen Hokinson club 
ladies was walking down Fifth Avenue 
recently with a miniscule Pekingese on a 
leash. A huge van was pulled up to the 
curb and a pair of hulking mechanics 
were banging away at the engine, trying 
to get the contraption started. When the 
lady and the tiny dog came alongside, 
one of the moving men advanced toward 
them politely, lifting his hat. 

“Lady, could we borrow your dog for 
a minute?” 

The lady was startled, “Why, what are 
you going to do with the dog?” 

“Hitch ’im up to the truck to get it 
started,” said the mechanic. 

The lady lost her breath. “How idiotic! 
A little dog like that couldn’t pull that 
big truck.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, lady,” said the 
driver with complete assurance, “we got 
whips!” 

x 
Customer: Waiter, I’m so hungry I 


could eat a horse. 
Waiter: You couldn’t have come to a 


better place, sir. 
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The dramatic critic started to leave in 
the middle of the second act of the play. 

“Don’t go now,” said the manager. “I 
promise there’s a terrific kick in the next 
act.” 

“Fine,” was the retort; “give it to the 
author.” 

% 

Pat determined to pass his favorite 
tavern on his way home. As he ap- 
proached it he became somewhat shaky, 
but, after plucking up courage, he passed 
it. Then, after going about fifty yards, 
he turned, saying to himself: “Well done, 
Pat me bye. Come back and I'll treat 
ye.” 

* 

“What are you doing?” 

“Measuring you for a coffin.” 

“But I’m not dead.” 

“Shut up; do you want to make a fool 
outa the doctor?” 


A piece of meat is a ham. A ham is 
an actor. An actor is a conceited mug. 
A conceited mug is a pretty pitcher. 
A pretty pitcher is a handsome baseball 
player. A handsome baseball player is a 
great rarity. Therefore a piece of meat is 
a great rarity. 


Three Britons, each hard of hearing: 

First Limey: “Is this Wembley?” 

Second Pelter: ‘No, it’s Thursday.” 

Third Limey: “So am I. Let’s have a 
Sectch and soda.” 

It happened at the spring training camp 
of a major league baseball club. 

“The umpire for today’s game is at the 
gate with two friends. Shall I pass them 
in?” inquired the gatekeeper of the man- 
ager. 

“An umpire with two friends?” gasped 
the manager when he could get his 
breath. “Sure.” 

* 

McTigue: Now, then, the next hot 
dog is on me, so don’t argue about it. 

MacHeather: Good night, mon, canna 
ya let me be a sport once in awhile? 

McTigue: Oh, do you want to buy the 
hot dog? 

MacHeather: No, but I want to argue 
about it. 


THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


* + i 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


a a | 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Btvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Motion Picture Guide 








Tue Piepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I cam 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them, I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Newly Reviewed 
Alma Jarocha (Spanish) 
Blind Alibi 
Call of the Rockies 
Crime School 
Gunsmoke Trail 
Hold That Kiss 
Overland Express, The 
Romance on the Run 
Rose Effeuille, La (French) 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventures of Chico 
Adventures of Robin Hood 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Albero di Adamo (Italian) 
Arsene Lupin Returns 
Arson Gang Busters 
Bar 20 Justice 
Beloved Brat 
Blondes at Work 
Border Wolves 
Bringing Up Baby 
Broadway Melody of 1938 
Bulldog Drummond’s Peril 
all, The 
Captains Courageous 
Cassidy of Bar 20 
Cattle Raiders 
Code of The Ranger 
Contessa di Parma, La (Italian) 
Cuori di Marimai (Italian) 
Damincella di Bard, La (Italian) 
Daredevil Drivers, The 
Dawn Over Ireland 
Doctor Rhytm 
El 113 (Spanish) 
Everybody Sing 
Ferfi Mind Orult, A (Hun- 
garian) 
Feud Maker, The 
Flash Casey, Candid Cameraman 
Forbidden Valley 
Four Men and a Prayer 
Generals Without Buttons 
(French) 
Girl of the Golden West 
Gold Is Where You Find It 
Goldwyn Follies 
Golgotha 
Goodbye Broadway 
Green Fields 
Gun Law 


Hawaiian Buckaroo 
Hawaii Calls 

He Couldn’t Say No 
Headin’ East 

Heart of Arizona 

Her Jungle Love 

Heroes of the Alamo 
Hunted Men 

Thr groesster Erfolg (German) 
Im Sonnenschein (German) 
In Old Chicago 
International Settlement 
Invisible Enemy 

Kater Lampe (German) 
Kathleen 

Kentucky Moonshine 

Kid Comes Back, The 
Lachdoktor, Der (German) 
Lady in the Morgue 
Lancieri di Savoia (Italian) 
Land of Fighting Men 
Life Begins in College 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Little Miss Roughneck 
Lone Wolf in Paris 

Lost Horizon 

Lost Ranch 

Love Is a Headache 

Love on a Budget 

Mad About Music 

Maid’s Night Out 
Making the Headlines 
Méiseken (German) 
Merlusse (French) 
Merrily We Live 

Million Dollar Racket 
Mind Your Own Business 
Mystery House 

Moonlight Sonata 
Monastery 

Mujer Mexicana (Spanish) 
Nobleza Baturra (Spanish) 
Of Human Hearts 

Old Barn Dance, The 

100 Men and a Girl 
Outlaws of Sonora 
Outlaws of the Prairie 
Over the Wall 

Painted Trail 

Paloma, La (Spanish) 
Penrod and His Twin Brother 
Penrod’s Double Trouble 


People of Bergslagen (Swedish) 
Phantom Ranger 

Prairie Thunder 

Prisoner of Zenda 

Radio City Revels 

Rawhide 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Rendezvous in Wien (German) 
Return of the Scarlet Pimpernel, 


The 
Rolling Caravans 
Rose Esseuillee, La (French) 
Rose of the Rio Grande 


es! 

Sally, Irene and Mary : 

Sara Lar Sig Folkvett (Swedish) 

Scandal Street 

Sh! The Octapus 

She’s Got Everything 

Sieben Ohrfeigen (German) 

Singing Outlaw, The 

Snow White and The Seven 
Dwarfs 

Squadron of Honor 

Stand In 

Start Cheering 

State Police 

Stolen Heaven 

Swiss Miss 

Test Pilot 

Tex Rides With the Boy Scouts 

There Goes the Groom 

This Marriage Business 

Thoroughbreds Don’t Cry 

Thrill of a Lifetime 

To the Victor 

Torchy Blane in Pananma 

Traum Von Rhein (German) 

Trip to Paris, A 

Troopship 

Under Western Stars 

West of Rainbow’s End 

When G-Men Step In 

Where the West Begins 

Where Trails Divide 

Who Killed Gail Preston 

Wide Open Faces 

Wise Girl 

Yank at Oxford, A 

Zwei Lustige Abenteurer 
(German) 
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